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Tue following observations, it is hoped, will be received with 
patience by those who may find in them nothing that has any pre- 
tension to be considered original or new. ‘he arguments of 
Waterland and others of our divines have left little to be de- 
sired by men of learning, and will probably have suggested to 
such readers most, if not all, that can be said further on the 
subject. But as there are some who are more readily affected 
by one train of thought than by another—and some of the 
commoner objections to the Athanasian creed are constantly 
recurring, and require a plain and intelligible answer, suited to 
the capacity of those whom it would be vain to refer for satis- 


faction to long and laboured arguments, I hope that the fol-— 


lowing remarks, which were originally drawn up with a view 
to the satisfaction of persons of that class, may prove generally 
useful, and may possibly suggest some valuable thoughts to 
those who desire to remove the scruples of those committed to 
their care. 

There can be no doubt, I suppose, that, whatever form the 
objections against this Creed may have assumed, the greater 
part of the difficulties men feel regarding its language and its 
use, originate in their notions of liberality and charity, and of 
the value of morals compared with faith, doctrines, or opinions, 
So long as men form their notions of liberality and charity from 
any other source than Holy Scripture, this must be expected. 
A very large number persuade themselves, in opposition to both 
reason and Seripture, that men are not responsible for their 
opmions and their belief; and that it is possible to build a 
structure of real morality and charity, on a basis of error and 
falsehood,—or without any regard to the truth of the doctrines 
and principles on which morals and charity are founded ;—in 
other words, without a regard to truth itself or any just estimate 
of its value. Now, so long as this mode of thinking obtains, one 
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must expect objections to be made, not merely to this or the 
other creed or formulary, but to any scriptural statement of a 
similar character, in whatever words or phrases it may be ex- 
pressed. What lies at the bottom of by far the greater number 
of these objections, 1s the notion, that provided a man treats 
his fellow-creatures with honesty and kindness, his opinions and 
his creed are of little importance. Men may couple with this, 
an expectation that others should be as orthodox as they 
imagine they are themselves ;—for in truth there is no real 
tolerance or ‘liberality 3 in the notion. But the maxim on which 
they go is one at issue with the language and the temper of the 
sacred writings, and as long as it is allowed to govern their 
modes of thinking, there can be no hope of satisfying their par- 
ticular objections. Men must be taught, and that contimually, 
the impossibility of obtaining just views of the necessity of truth 
or the nature and measures of charity, from any other source 
than that revelation which the fountain of truth and charity has 
given to be our guide to a knowledge of both. And they must 
be taught, further, that, as the highest duty, and the first debt 
and obligation which justice binds them to ‘discharge, are their 
duty to their Creator, and the debt and obligation they owe to 
him, and as we have no knowledge, and no means of obtaining 
knowledge, on any question where our connexion with Him is 
involved, except the revelation He has given us, it is not merely 
unreasonable, but unjust, both to Him and to ourselves, in other 
words, it is immoral,—and that in the very highest degree,—to 
pretend to be moral and charitable, either without a supreme 
regard to his will, or on any other grounds and principles than 
those which he has himself laid down as the foundations of 
human virtue. Any man who takes the New Testament for his 
guide, will come to the conclusion that it is impossible to form 
a correct judgment of vice and virtue irrespectively of the reli- 
gious principles on which the virtue of an accountable creature 
must rest,—and equally impossible to separate religious princi- 
ples from religious opinions,—and that, in fact, after all a spu- 
rious liberality can pretend to offer to the contrary, it is what a 
man believes and confesses, which distinguishes man from man 
in the judgment of his Creator,—which determines both his cha- 
racter here, and his destiny hereafter. If men were thoroughly 
convinced of these truths, there would be very little difficulty in 
resolving the most of the scruples they express regarding the 
Athanasian Creed. But as long as they persuade themselves, 
that the doctrines of the Trinity and the incarnation are purely 
speculative questions, and that Christianity is too grand and 
comprehensive @ system to endure the trammels of what they 
are pleased to treat as theological distinctions and uncharitable 
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exclusions, it is vain to hope to satisfy their objections to parti- 
cular clauses and expressions. The foundation must be laid 
by the inculeation of just notions of truth. ‘Truth is eternal, 
fixed, unalterable ;—the only foundation of morals, of charity, 
or of peace. When once men are convinced of this, the rest is 
comparatively easy. Since it is impossible for any one in whose 
mind the idea is firmly implanted, to avoid perceiving, that he 
who endeavours to persuade those, whose notions on subjects of 
such infinite moment as the Trinity and the incarnation are abso- 
lutely opposite and contradictory, that there is no real or im- 
portant difference between their views, or that the points on 
which they disagree are matters of little or no importance, is, by 
the bare attempt to propagate such notions, doing the utmost he 
can to banish truth out of the world—and with truth—peace, 
and charity, and morals likewise. For it requires little sagacity 
or experience to perceive that truth will not depart alone. On 
the contrary, even the idols of liberality and toleration, to which 
truth is sacrificed, will soon be deposed from their thrones, and 
their worshippers be found the most bigoted and intolerant of 
all persecutors. 

No man can read the New Testament with an honest desire 
to understand the nature of the system it inculcates—-merely as 
he would endeavour to understand the nature of any other 
system—without perceiving that Christian morals, peace, and 
charity, are founded on Christian truth ;—that they rest and can 
rest on no other basis ;—and that the moment the distinctive 
truths of Christianity are disturbed, the morals, peace, and 
charity of the gospel are undermined and shaken. Their 
stability and coherence are gone, and they crumble into a mass 
of irretrievable ruin and confusion. The sacred writers know 
nothing of that charity which pares down the peculiaritics, and 
obliterates the distinctions, and removes the landmarks and 
boundaries of truth and falsehood, until the nature and im- 
portance of truth and falsehood have become undistinguishable, 
and a man’s belief is treated as a matter of as little moment—as 
unconnected with either his character or his destiny—as the 
colour of his coat. Whatever be the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment, regarding the ‘Trinity and the incarnation, and before any 
inquiry as to what that doctrine may be, it is plain to any one 
who reads it with attention, that a man’s faith regarding the 
nature of God, and the person of Jesus Christ, is treated there, 
as that which constitutes him a disciple or an opposer of Chris- 
tianity. ‘T'o consider the writings of the Apostle John alone— 
as being that one whom people generally regard (whether truly 
or not [ shall not stop to consider) as the most charitable and 
affectionate of the sacred writers,—it is impossible to read them 
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with ordinary care without perceiving, that he treats the belief 
and disbelief of these mysteries as that which makes the dis- 
tinction between a Christian and an adversary of Christ, and 
that, whatever he means by the doctrine of Christ, he teaches 
us to regard the difference between holding and forsaking it, as 
the difference between truth and a le—between believing God, 
and making God a liar. [tis impossible to read the Epistles of 
St. John in ever so cursory & manner without being struck with 
the tone that pervades them; and he who has perused them with 
attention will not need to be told, that St. John does not write 
as if he wished to convince those who maintain opposing and 
conflicting doctrines on these subjects, that their differences are 
few and unimportant—that they are agreed on the great funda- 
mental truths of religion—on all that is practical—and that the 
best mode of advancing religion is to keep out of sight theolo- 
gical niceties and distinctions, and to unite men on the common 
ground of a simplified creed and a rational religion. ‘This is 
not the tone of St. John’s writings. A man need not be a 
Christian to perceive that it is the very reverse. And in fact, if 
such language and such exhortations as the Apostle’s, were 
found in the writings of a modern divine, he might expect to be 
stigmatized as a morose and intolerant bigot, and to be re- 
minded of the mild and tolerant and comprehensive spirit of 
Christian charity, and of the impossibility of peace or unity 
being promoted or preserved, while people are taught to look 
on each other with distrust, to separate from each other's 
society, and to refuse to act together, merely on account of the 
differences of their creeds. Lam convinced that more correct 
notions, both of the connexion between Christian truth and 
Christian morals, peace, and charity—and also, of the im- 
portance which is attached in Scripture to belief and faith— 
would go a very great way indeed, not merely to remove objec- 
tions to the Athanasian Creed, but to prevent men from attach- 
ing any weight to them; and to this point, it appears to me, the 
teaching of a Christian minister should be constantly directed. 
Men require also to be reminded, that the denunciations pro- 
nounced by the sacred writers against those who deny the truth, 
have been ‘inspired and dictated by the Spirit of peace and love 
of unity ; the Spimt that makes men to be of one mind ; the 
Spirit that knits together the whole mystical body of Christ in 
one communion and fellowship, in the embraces of mutual 
charity and forbearance, and the tendernesses and sy mpathies of 
a divine and immortal friendship ; the Spirit that dwells in the 
family of heaven, and tunes the harmonies of angels. They 
need to be reminded, that the Spirit of peace is the Spirit of 
truth. They need to be taught that God is truth as well as love, 
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and that falsehood is as much and as intrinsically repugnant to 
love as it is to truth; and consequently it is impossible tO pass 
over and disregard truth in the pursuit and attainment of charity. 
For falsehood is that which separates and disassociates, and 
breaks wp the unity of spirits, and erects brazen walls, and puts 
an impassable gulph, between those that love the truth and 
those that love it not. 

| am not sure that any particular answers to objections will 
be required, where these great principles are understood and 
received, If they should be, perhaps the following reflections 
may not be thought unworthy of consideration. 

l. Itisa very common objection that the Athanasian Creed 
is unnecessary ; that the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed 
are sufficient for all the purposes for which a creed are re- 
quired—and therefore the Athanasian Creed might without any 
loss be omitted from our liturgy. ‘Those who make this objec- 
tion seem to lose sight of the position in which our church is 
placed. ‘The church of England has undertaken to reform 
itself, by casting off the errors of Popery, and returning to the 
model of earlier and purer ages. Whenthe English litur gy Wis 
reformed in the sixteenth century, those who were employed to 
revise it made no changes beyond what they considered neces- 
sary, and what they believed they could justify on that ground. 
The principle on which they acted was,—to retain all that could 
be Jawfully and safely retained, and to omit only such things as 
were plainly contrary to the Iloly Scriptures, and the doctrine 
and practice of the primitive church. What was erroneous and 
superstitious they removed ; what was scriptural, and ancient, 
and edifying, they retained. Nor was their conduct in this re- 
spect influenced solely by that spirit of wisdom and discretion, 
which has an invincible repugnancy to needless change and in» 
novation, but also by a charitable regard for those who were not 
yet convinced of the necessity of reformation. Now, however 
strongly this may apply to other parts of the Common Prayer 
Book, it applies with much greater foree to the erceds. lor, 

aSV as it may appear to not very thinking persons, for the Re- 

formers to have omitted one of the three creeds then commonly 
received in the church, such an omission would have been con- 
strued by the opposers of the Reformation as nothing less than 
a virtual denial of the doctrine of the Holy ‘Trinity—and would 
not only have given a powerful handle to the encinies of our 
church, but have created no small diffieulty m= the way of the 
reconciliation of all who were disposed to unite with our com- 
munion. The Athanasian Creed was retained, because those 
Who compiled our liturgy believed that the doctrine it contains, 

aad every part of it, can be proved by most certain warrant of 
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Holy Seripture. [It could not have been rejected without casting 
& grave suspicion on the soundness of our faith, and, conse- 

quently, without bringing the whole of our Reformation into 
disrepute, as if the difference between us and Rome lay in some 
objection we had taken to the doctrine of the Trinity. | 
do not mean that the Reformers ever for a single moment 
contemplated such a step :—but that, if they had, it is perfectly 
plain, they could not have taken it, w ithout placing the church 
of England in a false position; since the omission of the creed 
would have been considered as a tacit avowal of Arianism, or 
of some other heretical tendency, to which the whole of our 
Reformation would undoubtedly have been ascribed. Besides 
the damage done to the cause of our Reformation in the opinion 
of the whole Christian world,—without anything to compensate 
—for the foreign protestants would have had little sympathy 
with such a change,—it would have prevented the possibility of 
bringing the nation to a uniformity of faith and worship, and 
thus have defeated the object which it is evident the compilers of 
the liturgy were labouring to effect. All this appears so obvious 
that it is seareely necessary to observe it; and yet it seems plain, 
that those who have, at various times, called for the omission of 
this creed, have considered simply their own dislike of it, or the 
seruples of some ill-informed or unsound members of the church, 
and have totally forgotten to take into account the unanswer- 
able argument such an omission (whenever made) must furnish 
to the church’s enemies. For surely the Romanist might well 
argue, “if seruples are to be humoured in this manner, it is ob- 
vious that each concession will give birth to a new demand— 
that the Nicene Creed will soon be found as galling to these 
tender consciences as the Athanasian—that even the Apostles’ 

Creed will not escape without mutilation—and that the articles 

of religion which relate to the doctrine of the Trinity, will re- 

quire expurgation also — and, consequently,” the Romanist 
would urge, and plausibly enough—* as all this must have been 
plain beforehand, it is evident, that these scruples are not the 
real motive which has induced the English to banish this creed 
from their service, but rather some dislike to the doctrine of 
the creed which they do not wish to avow.” 

1 put it in this way, because it seems plain, that the difficulty 
remains, and ever must remain, in as full force as at the time of 
the Reformation. If the Creed could not have been omitted 
then, without damaging the character of our church, neither 
could it now. Perhaps some may agree with me in thinking, 
that the difficulty has rather increased instead of being dimi- 
nished—since the lapse of various protestant communities from 
time to time, during the last three centuries, into Antitrinitarian 
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heresy of some form or another, has rendered it tenfold more 
imperative on the English church to keep her character as a 
church above all suspicion. I say this, not as a controversialist 
or a partizan, though I think the church has a duty to herself 
and to her children. But she has other duties also. In Chris- 
tian charity she is bound not to place a stumbling-block in the 
way of any other church which the Spirit of God might dispose 
to follow her example, and undertake the work of internal refor- 
mation. Who can tell when sucha spirit may begin to manifest 
itseli—or where. And if so,—and if it be equally plain,—as | 
suppose it is,—that, notwithstanding all defects which can be 
alleged in our church, all impartial foreigners must acknowledge 
that she has guarded ‘with unwearying vigilance the sacred de- 

posit of catholic truth—both as regards her doctrine and her 

ecclesiastical constitution—it is impossible not to foresee that 
her influence would be totally lost, and, in fact, her example 
would operate as a warning to all such churches—as a warning, 
namely, against all attempts at reformation,—if by any such act 
as the rejection of one of the creeds she were to cast a shadow 
of suspicion on her orthodoxy. 

As far as we are concerned at home, I am sure that no such 
concession ever would satisfy. ‘Those who object to the doctrine 
of the creed, would soon find that the work was still to be done, 
and the Nicene Creed, and the XXXIX. Articles, would furnish 
fresh occasion for pruning and excision. And besides this— 
for one such person whose scruples would even for atime be 
appeased—how many hundreds are there who would be deeply 
and permanently offended ; and these not persons who are now 
unsettled and discontented, but persons of real and intelligent 
and tried attachment to the church, in whom such a concession 
must produce a fear, that in the progress of conciliation the 
whole deposit of truth would eventually be sacrificed. Nothing 
is easier than to make out a plea in favour of tender consciences : 
but those who make such pleas, and those who yield to them, 
are apt to forget that other men have tender consciences like- 
wise ; that all the scruples are not on one side ; and that,—how- 
ever the quietness of spirit, which is the natural temperament of 
the church of England, may lead such persons to keep their 
feelings in the back ground, until they are driven by some ap- 
parent necessity to remonstrate,—there are e thousands who would 
be grieved and offended, and, it might be, irretrievably unsettled 
and alienated, by any anak comsostint-~ter every one of these 
tender consciences, as they choose to call themselves, who, in 
most cases, it is to be feared, are persons of such a temper as 
hothing can satisfy, so long as there is anything left to change. 
But supposing this were not the case, there can be little doubt 
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that such a step as the omission of one of the creeds would give 
a great and lasting triumph to the enemies of our church and 
reformation—would put as great and lasting an impediment in 
the way of those who might otherwise be disposed to join our 
communion at home, and of those churches abroad, who, we may 
hope, will yet be led by the divine Spirit to reform themselves, 
if by no such act they should ever be deterred from imitating the 
example of charity and moderation set them by the reformers 
of the church of England. 

2. It is objected to the Athanasian Creed, that it is harsh and 
uncharitable in its condemnation of those who deny the doctrine 
it pronounces to be the catholic faith. This is so common an 
objection, that every one is familiar with it; and some have en- 
deavoured to meet it by explanations which to others are very 
far from being satisfactory, and which seem to them to carry too 
much appearance of an attempt to evade the meaning of plam 
words. 

But it is very fair and very proper to observe, that the per- 
sons contemplated in what are called the Damnatory Clauses, 
are those, and those only, to whom the Christian faith is made 
known, and who profess to be desirous of saving their souls on 
the conditions proposed in the gospel. The Creed contemplates. 
those who are within the church ; those who are already bound, 
by the fact of their baptism, and by the vows of their baptism, 
to believe all the articles of the Christian faith ; those to whom 
the truth is committed as a deposit, which they are to transmit, 
unmutilated and unadulterated, to them that come after them, 
and who are responsible to God and the church for the fidelity 
with which they fulfil their trust. And further, it may be urged, 
that the Creed is silent with regard to those to whom Christianity 
| has not yet been promulgated ; and that, as the salvation which 
"ie it speaks of as being limited to those who keep the catholic 
a4! $ faith, is Christian salvation,—the salvation promised to Christians 

4 and to Christians only,—so it makes no declaration concerning 
“ae such as are in a state of guiltless or invincible ignorance. But 
at it is to be observed, also, that these Damnatory Clauses cannot 
‘a justly be considered uncharitable ; because they contain no wish, 

i nor prayer, nor even a judicial sentence, but simply a warning, 
and a caution, and an assent to the truth of the declarations in 
the Word of God, where a belief of Christianity is unquestion- 
ably made the indispensable condition of salvation, wherever 
the gospel has been preached. This point is so justly and 
satisfactorily put by Mr. Wheatly, in his Moyer Lectures, that 
I shall be glad to submit his observations to my readers. 

«The Creed does not pronounce Deprivation of Salvation against 
those who do not hold the Faith, or Damnation against those who cor- 
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rupt or defile it; but only declares to what Dangers such Persons ex- 
pose themselves, if they persist in their Errors. Here is no Aaathema 
pronounced upon them, no Prayer or wish that such may de their final 
state: But only a Warning what their state wid dc, in Case of Heresy 
or Unbelief. So that the Damnatory Clauses in this Creed are of the 
same Nature with the dmen at the Exd of the Sentences iv the Office 
of Commination. Which are not put there that People should curse 
themselves or their Neighbours, as some have -ignorantly imagined ; 
but only that they should acknowledge that through the Infringe- 
meut of God’s Laws they have incurred a Curse. For it is not 
there said, Cursed be he, or May he be cursed ; but Cursed és he, or 
he is cursed, who is guilty of any of the Sins there enumerated. Con- 
sequently any one that answers 4men to those Sentences, does not 
signify his Desire that the thing may be so: as he does when he says 
Amen to a Prayer: but only signifies his Assent to the Truth of what 
is affirmed, as he does when he says 4men to a Creed. Amen in 
those Places is to be understood in the Sense in which it is used in 
several Places of the New ‘Testament, where it is translated, Verily, 
and signifies no more than, Verily, tt is true. 

“Ju like manner in the Athanasian Creed, neither does the Author 
of it, nor they that recite it, denounce any Judgment against those 
who do not hold or who corrupt the Faith; but they only remind 
themselves and one another, of what the Scriptures make the Conse- 
quence of disbelieving or opposing it, The Creed does not unchari- 
tably call for Judgments upon Unbelievers ; but compassionately fore- 
warns Unbelievers of them, in order that they may avoid them. 
Christian Salvation is in Scripture promised to Christian Faith; and 
therefore says the Creed, Whosoever will be saved, before all things it is 
necessary that he hold the Catholic Faith. The Scripture again de- 
nounces Damnation against those who cither oppose, or reject, the 
Faith: And therefore the Creed again goes on, Which Faith, except 
every one do keep whole and undefiled, without douht he shall perish 
everlastingly. The Sentence therefore is the Sentence of Scripture : 
The Creed only advertises and makes it known. It tells you what the 
Catholic Faith is, and how much it is the Concern of Christians to 
hold it.’ —Wheatley’s Moyer Lectures, pp. 391—393. London, 1738. 

The truth and value of these remarks seem very obvious. 
But, in reality, the answer to the objection lies in a very narrow 
compass. Every creed does, of necessity, contain, either ex- 
pressed or implicitly, damnatory clauses, as they are called— 
in plain terms, it contains or implies a condemnation of those 
who reject it; and that, simply and for no other reason than 
this, that it is a creed. For, what is a creed? A creed is not 
a collection of questionable, or even of probable opinions— 
opinions, which some may reject and some may receive, but 
which, as it cannot be certainly determined whether they are 
true or not, it would be improper to require any man to believe 
as articles of faith. Nor does a creed admit within it those posi- 
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tions which, however true and certain as matters of fact, are not 
comprehended in that which Holy Scripture proposes as neces- - 
sary to be believed. A creed contains nothing whatever but those 
doctrines of Holy Scripture, which no man can reject without 
rejecting the Gospel of Christ,—as Christ and his apostles taught 
it,—and consequently, without forfeiting his title to eternal life. 
When our blessed Redeemer commanded his apostles to preach 
the gospel to every creature, he told them, that whosoever be- 
lieved it not should be “damned.” It is impossible for any 
man to be more charitable—and it is profane for any man to 
pretend to be more charitable—than the Saviour of sinners— 
more devoid of harshness and severity—more unwilling to 
narrow the terms and diminish the possibilities of salvation. 
He has already condemned those who reject his gospel. He 
has already united to the message of mercy, a declaration of 
that punishment which awaits those who refuse to receive it. 
He has already declared a belief of truth to be the only door to 
salvation, and the only condition on which the punishment due 
to sin can be escaped. No man living has a right to offer the 
mercy of Christ, without also declaring the condition on which it 
can be received, and the sanction with which the offer is accom- 
panied by Christ himself. Consequently, when the church, in the 
creed, or in any other of her ministrations, declares, that those 
will be condemned and punished who do not keep the faith, she 
merely repeats the declaration which the Lord has already 
made, and which he has authorized and enjoined her to pro- 
mulgate. She merely declares her assent to the sentence of 
eternal justice, and acknowledges the equity of that punishment 
of which his mercy has forewarned mankind, and of which he 
commands her also to forewarn those who are committed to her 
teaching. She merely expresses her reverence for the authority 
of the Moral Governor of the universe ; her submission to those 
conditions of eternal life, which the Author of eternal life has 
already fixed and prescribed, and which he requires to be notified 
to all who look to him for salvation. So far, then, from being 
uncharitable, in proclaiming the terms of salvation in the clear- 
est and strongest language in which they can be expressed, the 
church would be guilty of infinite cruelty and treachery to the 
souls of those within reach of her commission, if she did not, 
with the utmost solemnity and distinctness, warn them of the 
loss and the punishment which must be the portion of all who 
depart from the faith, and presume to fashion their notions of 
truth by any other rule than that which the God of truth has 
given them in his Word. 

To forewarn those intrusted to her care of the consequences 
of their conduet—to caution them against a misfortune which it 
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is in their power to escape—is surely no breach of the laws of 
charity. Even if she were mistaken—even if she thought doc- 
trines to be necessary, which were not necessary to be believed, 
or which were even erroneous—still, her acting on her mistake, 
and warning others of the danger she apprehends, would not be 
a proof—it would not even be a presumption that she was un- 
charitable in her temper or wishes. But the declarations in 
the creed bear no reference whatever to unimportant opinions, 
or disputable and undetermined questions, on which Christians 
may differ with impunity. They contemplate no doctrines 
whatever except those which the whole church has in all ages 
believed to be contained in the words of Holy Scripture, or to 
follow by necessary consequences from those words, 

And to this it may be added—and indeed it is a truth which 
never should be lost sight of—that the doctrine which the 
Athanasian Creed is designed more especially to assert and 
defend, is the foundation of the whole system of Christianity, 
considered either as a system of faith or a code of morals. ‘The 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity it is which decides, whom we are 
bound to regard as the object of our worship—our faith—our 
supreme love and reverence—and therefore, as virtue and 
morality, to be deserving of the name, must be based on religion 
and on right notions of our Creator, the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity is, in effect, and by necessary consequence, the founda- 
tion of all virtue and morality, of piety to God, and of justice 
and charity to man. As such it has been regarded by the 
church from the beginning, and therefore, when she warns her 
children of the consequences of rejecting it, so far from being 
uncharitable, she would have been in the highest degree un- 
charitable, if she had neglected to do so. 

3. There is another objection which has imposed on many, 
and is likely enough to do so again. It is objected that there 
is in the Athanasian Creed, too much of a spirit of pertinacious 
adherence to words and terms, and too many nice and subtle 
distinctions and explanations regarding a subject so mysterious 
as the nature of God. ‘This objection has a considerable degree 
of plausibility ; and yet when one calmly examines it, it seems 
plainly to be founded on error and misapprehension. 

For, as to the former part of the objection, in what way, I 
would ask, can truth be conveyed, or the knowledge of it pre- 
served, except by exactness of words and expressions? and, on 
the other hand, in what way can it be more effectually under- 
mined and destroyed, than by abandoning the use of those pre- 
cise terms in which it is conveyed, and which do, in fact, mark 
out the distinctions between truth and falsehood. Any one who 
considers the principle on which oaths and other legal docu- 
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ments are framed, and will attend to the manner in which truth 
is sought to be elicited and discovered in a court of justice, will 
need no argument to satisfy him, that words and phrases are of 
lnportance, and that mere verbal differences, as they are called, 
are in reality differences of notions and ideas. In multitudes 
of cases occurring every day, the line which divides truth and 
falsehood is so fine, that a single word imscerted or omitted, 
the alteration of a single and apparently unimportant term, 
nay, sometimes, the introduction or removal of a syllable or 
letter may be sufficient to change truth to falsehood, or twn 
falsehood into truth. As far as the doctrine of the Trmity and 
the Incarnation are concerned, the efforts which heretics of all 
sorts have continually made to introduce or alter or remove a 
term, are quite sufficient to justify the firmness of the church in 
insisting on preciseness of language, and sufficient also, to prove 
that the main reason of the outery against the church, as if it 
was guilty of unnecessary pertinacity and stickling for the use 
of certain terms, is this, that those who raise the ery know and 
feel the force of the words and formulas they wish to have 
disused. 

And this observation will give some assistance towards a 
satisfactory answer to the latter part of the objection also. — For 
it is @ misrepresentation of facts to say, that this creed pretends 
to explain mysteries, or to define by means of metaphysical 
and scholastic distinctions the incomprehensible nature of our 
Creator. On the contrary, this creed would never have existed 
but for the circumstance, that those who deny the truth have 
ventured on explanations and evasions, which the church is 
compelled to disclaim. ‘The origin of all the creeds is the same. 
‘They all take their rise in the terms of the baptismal form and 
profession. Christ commanded his disciples to be baptized im 
the name of the Holy Trinity. At first it was unnecessary to 
require men to assent to anything more than the words of the 
form itself. ‘The orthodox part of the Jewish church, when 
Christ caine, believed in a plurality of persons in the Godhead. 
‘This is plain, from the language used by John the Baptist in his 
discourses. What was further required from the Jews was, ‘0 
believe that Jesus, whom their rulers had crucified, was the Son 
of God, and to be baptized in his name. Those, then, who con- 
fessed Him to be the Christ, the Son of God, and sought admis- 
sion into his church by baptism, did thereby acknowledge their 
reception of that faith into which he required them to be bap- 
tized. ‘This was all the profession that was needed at first. 
But, manifestly what was required was a true and an honest 
confession of this faith, and not an acknowledgment of a 
formula which they might explain away. When, therefore, in 
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course of time, men began to subvert the truth, the means they 
used were prevarications, evasions, and explanations; and, 
along with these, they laboured to misrepresent and malign the 
tenets of those who adhered to the faith. Hence it followed, 
that the church, mindful of her duty to hold fast the form of 
sound words, and keep that which was committed to her, was 
compelled to defend the truth, partly, by using such words and 
terms as should contradict the precise errors of false teachers, 
and guard her children against them, and partly, by a distinct 
denial of the errors with which false teachers charged her. In 
effect, she enlarged the creed, not by the introduction of any 
new doctrine—not by the dev elopment of any doctrine already 
believed—but by the introduction of such protecting words and 
phrases as were fitted to meet the particular danger with which 
the truth was threatened. Thus, by degrees, she put the creed 
into such a form as to guard against dishonest evasions, on the 
one hand, and against misrepresentations of the faith, on the 
other. What was this but to preserve inviolate the charge com- 
mitted to her? and how could she have acted otherwise, with- 
out being guilty of unfaithfulness to her trust, and neglect of 
the salvation of those consigned to her care? These observa- 
tions will serve to account for all that is objected to in the 
ereeds. Waterland has truly and accurately said :— 


“ The whole design and end of Creeds is to preserve the Rule of 
Faith as contained in the Holy Scriptures, and not in the false glosses, 
and corrupt inventions of men. And when endeavours are used to 
poison those fountams of trath, by ill comments, and forced construc- 
tions ; preserratives must be thought on to keep the fountain pure, and 
the faith sound and whole. As to the primitire churches, their constant 
way was to enlarge their creeds in proportion to the growth of here- 
sies, that so every corruption arising to the faith of Christ, might have 
an Toads remedy ; without which prudent and wise caution, the 


faith would have been lost, in a Hittle time, through the wiles and 
artifices of subtle intriguing men,” 


The history of the Apostles’ Creed is an abundant demonstra- 
tion of the truth of this statement. At first it was much shorter 
thanwe nowhave it. By degrees, as particulararticles of faith were 
denied, words were added to meet the danger, and bear witness 
to the truth. When some denied that the world was created by 
God the Father, the words “maker of heaven and earth” were 
ulded, to assert the truth. When others denied that Jesus was 
the Lord, although in some sense they would confess him to be 
the Saviour, the words “our Lord” were interposed. Again, 
when others denied the reality of is death, the word “ dead” 


Critical History of the Athanasian Creed, pp. 278, 279. Cambridge: 1728. 
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was inserted; and when another party denied that he had a 
human soul, the descent into hell was asserted, as an effectual 
safeguard. In like manner, it would be easy to show that the 
words added at Nice and Constantinople had a similar origin, 
For when men expressed themselves ready to acknowledge that 
Jesus is the Son of God, and God, but yet contrived to explain 
away the words so as to reduce him to the level of a created 
being, and by their glosses and evasions proved, that they called 
Him God, in a totally different sense from that in which they 

applied the term to the F ‘ather, the church met the danger by 
the insertion of such words, and by such explicit declarations, 
as left no room for these evasions and explanations, and com- 
pelled all honest men either to retire from her communion, or 
else to acknowledge the doctrines of Christianity in the sense 
in which they are taught in Holy Scripture, and in which the 
church had received them from the beginning. And in like 
manner, and in the same spirit, the Athanasian Creed is framed ; 
and whoever its author may be, it has, from a very high 
antiquity, been received in the church, and incorporated into 
Christian worship. It is a very great mistake to represent it as 
attempting to explain the mysteries of the Trinity and the In- 
carnation. It does no such ‘thing. But it aims, first, at accus: 
toming the people to the use of such terms as will effectually 
guard against error and dishonesty, and will preserve the faith 
from being explained away; and, secondly, it protects the 
church against the calumnies of heretics. For example, the 
church was accused by the Arians of making three Gods. The 
creed not only guards against the error, but refutes the charge. 
And this is the design of the greater part of the expressions 
which are so frequently misrepresented, as if they were expla- 
nations of an incomprehensible mystery, than which, it may 
well be believed, nothing could be further, either from the 
intention of the author in framing the creed, or the mind of 
the church, in incorporating it into the divine worship, as a 
hymn of praise and adoration, and an act of faith. 

To apply the same observation to the latter part of the creed 
will be easy. The whole foundation of Christian hope consists 
in this fact, that the person who was conceived and born of the 
Virgin Mary, and suffered for our salvation, was perfect God 
and perfect man; and, whether the truth assailed be the per- 
fection of his Godhead, or the truth of his human nature, is 2 
matter of little moment. It is impossible to weaken our be lief 
in either, without overturning our faith in that record which God 
has given us of his Son. In the creed, then, this article of our 
faith is guarded with all the vigilance which becomes the great- 
ness of the church’s responsibility, as “ a witness and a keeper 
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of Holy Writ,” and the infinite value of the trust committed to 
her care. Each artifice, and evasion, and denial, is met by the 
assertion of that particular truth which the opposers of truth 
have laboured to explain away and subvert. The creed explains 
no mysteries—it makes no attempt at refinement and subtlety 
of distinctions. But since people will endeavour to evade the 
sense of their own professions, and will endeavour, by dishonest 
shifts and glosses, to torture plain words, and compel them to 
bear a meaning totally different from that in which the Holy 
Scripture and the church have used them, the creed puts an 
effectual bar to all such dishonest arts, as far as human words 
ean impose a check on fraud of any sort; and a most merciful 
provision of providence it undoubtedly is, that thus early in the 
history of the church, before it could have become difficult to 
ascertain the sense in which the primitive Christians had under- 
stood the teaching of the — such clear and distinct testi- 
mony was placed on record, and such effectual barriers erected 
against error and dishonesty. 

To conclude these observations, I will adopt the words of 
Waterland : “ This is the plain and true account of Creeds, and 
of their use in the Christian churches. And, therefore, if any 
man would talk sense against the use of this or that Creed in 
any church, he ought to show rather that it contains such truths 
as no man ever did, or in all probability never will oppose ; 
(which will be a good argument to prove the creed superfluous,) or 
that it contains articles which are not true, or are at best doubtful ; 
which will be a good argument to prove such a creed hurtful. 
Now, as to the Athanasian form, it will hardly be thought super- 
Jluous, so long as there are any Arians, Photinians, Sabellians, 
Macedonians, Apollinarians, Nestorians, or Eutychians in this part 
of the world ; and as to its being hurtful, that may then be proved 
when it ean be shown that any of those forementioned //eresies 
were no Feresies, or have not been justly condemned.”* 

C. 


ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE REFORMATION 
IN ENGLAND. 


NO, V. 
POLITICS OF THE EXILES. 


It is well enough known that on the accession of King 
Edward VL., it was resolved by those who were really in power, 
to carry on the work of reformation (in the most comprehensive 


* Ibid. pp. 288, 289. 
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sense of that term) with a high hand; and they acted accord- 
ingly. But it is equally certain that all through the reign of 
that monarch, and especially during the latter part of it, there 
was a party, influential if not numerous, who not only thought 
that the government did not go fast enough in the work, but felt 
that the people, whether attached to the old religion, or only 
disgusted and alarmed at the selfish rapacity of some who were 
forward in support of the new, did not go with them at all. 

To say nothing of the space which it would require, it would 
lead us from our purpose, to enter into details respecting the 
causes of this ; but one effect | wish to bring before the notice of 
the reader, because it has an important bearing on the subject 
with which we are engaged. I mean the agitation (as it would 
now be called) which was carried on by some of the puritan 
leaders, who with incessant and urgent vehemency were threat- 
ening the judgments of God upon the land. Those who are at 
all conversant with the writers of that period will require no 
proof or illustration of this; but some of them may not have 
observed, and at all events, for the sake of others, I am tempted 
to give an extract, from a very rare work by John Knox ; who, 
beside his own performance in that kind, has left a remarkable 
testimony to the fact, in “ A Godly Letter sent too the fayethfull 
in London, Newe: isile, Barwyke, &e.” and which purports to 
have been printed 1 in July, 1544. The passage which I extract 
is described in a marginal note as a “Comparyson betwixte 
England and Judah before their destruction ;”? and follows a 
sketch of the sin and punishment of the Israelites :— 

“ But before we proceade further in this matter, it shall be profyt- 
able to se how these procedinges doth agree with our estate and tyme. 
And firste that we had not Gods woorde offered vnto vs, will none 
(excepte arrant papist) alledge. We had a kynge off so godly dispo- 
sition towardes vertew, and chiefly towardes Gods truthe, that none 
from the begynninge passed hym, and to my knowledge, noue of hys 
yeare did ever matche hym in that behalfe, iff he might haue bene lorde 
of hys owne will, In this meane tyme, if sy nnes did abound, let euery 
man accuse hys owne conscience for here i am not mynded to spece fie 
all that 1 knowe, neither yet is it necessarye, seynge some crymes 
were so manifeste and so heighnous that the earthe colde not hydde 
the innocent bloud, nor yet could the heauens without shame, behold 
the craft, the deceat, the violens and wronge, that openly was wrought. 
And in the meane ceason, the hande off God was busye ouer vs, and 
his trew messingers is kept not sylence. You know that the realine 
off Englande was visited with straunge plagues and whether that it 
was ever prophesied, that the worse plagues were to folow, I appeale 
to the testemony of your own conscience, but what ensewed here 
vpon? Alas T am ashamed to reherse it, vninersal conte mpt of all 
godly admonitions, hatered of those that rebuked their vyees : Auto- 
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resing of suche as colde invente most vylanye agaynste the preachers 
of God, In this matter I maye be admitted for a sufficient witnes, for 
I hard and saw, I vnderstood and knew, with the sorow of my hart, 
the manifest contempt and the crafty deuices of the deuil against those 
most godly and learned preachers, that this last Lent, Anno. 1553. were 
apoynted to preache before the Kynges maiestie, as also against all 
others, whose tounges were not tempered by the holy water of the 
courte too speake it plainlye, who flattering agaynste their owne con-: 
science, coulde not saye, all was well and nothinge neded refor- 
mation. 

What reuerence and audience was geuen vnto preachers, this laste 
Lent, by such as then were in autoritie, their owne countinaunces de- 
clared assuredly, euen suche as was geuen to Jeremye, they hated 
suche, as rebuked their vyce, and stubbernlye they sayde: We will 
not amende, and yet howe boldely theyr synnes were rebuked, suche 
as were presente, can witnes with me, almoste there was none, who 
dyd not prophesye and plainly spake the plagues that, are begonne, 
and assuredly shall ende. Mayster Grindall plainlye spake the death 
of the Kynges maiestie, complayninge vppon hys housholde seruauntes, 
who, neyther feared to raile againste the woorde off God, and agaynste 
the trewe preachers of the same. 

That godly and feruent man mayster Leuer, playnlye spake the 
desolacion off thys common wealthe. And mayster Bradforde (whome 
God for Christes hys sonne sacke comforte to the ende) spared not the 
proudest of them, but boldely declared, that Goddes vengeaunce 
shortlye shoulde strycke, those that then were in auctoritie, because 
they lothed and abhorred the trew worde of the euerlastinge God, 
and willed them to take example by a noble man, who became so 
colde in hearing God’s worde, that the year before his death, he wold 
not disease himselfe to heare a sermon. God punisshed hym (sayde 
that godly preacher) and shall he spare you that be dubble more 
wicked? No, ye shal saye, will ye, or will ye not, ye shal drinke of 
the cup of the Lordes wrathe, Judicium domini, Judicium domini. ‘The 
indgement of the Lord, the iudgemeut of the Lorde, cryeth he with a 
lamentable voyce, and weaping teares. Master Haddon, most lernedly 
opened the causes of the byepassed plagues, and assured them, that 
the worse was after to come, if repentaunce shortly were not founde. 

Muche more I harde of these foure, and of others, which now I 
maye not rehearce, and that (which is to be noted) after that the hole 
counsail had sayd they wolde heare no mo of their sermons they were 
vndiscrete felowes, yea, and pratynge knaues. But I will not speake 
all; for yf God contynew me in this troble, I purpose to prepare a 
dysshe, for suche as then ledde the ryng, yea, who but they ? buat 
nowe they haue bene at the skoole of Placebo, and ther they haue 
lerned amongst ladyes to daunse as the deuill lyst to pype. Agaynst 
those whom God hath stryken seing now resteth to them no place of 
repentaunce, nothing mynd I to speake. But such as lyue to this dai, 
wold be admonisshed that he that hath punished the one, wil not 
spare the rest.’’— Sig, Avii. 


Vou, XXIX,—May, 1846, 2M 
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I say nothing here of Knox’s own predictions or threatenings, 

uttered after the time when he considered the restoration of 
idolatry and superstition as at once the effect and the cause of 
those divine Siteeniedin which were in the course of being poured 
out on guilty England. My object is rather to show the strain 
which had been adopted at an earlier period, in order that it 
may be borne in mind and compared with subsequent matters, 
and for this the single quotation which I have given may suffice, 

Indeed I ought, perhaps, to apologise for offering such long ex- 
tracts from printed books to occupy that part of the Magazine 
which is devoted to “ original” matter. But I sincerely believe 
that some of the extracts which I have already given, and some 
now on my table, are, to most readers, quite as “ original” as 
anything that could be laid before them; and I am sure they 
are much more interesting and instructive than anything really 
“ original” which I could offer. They are chiefly taken from 
books which are not easily obtained; and in fact so seldom met 
with, that to many who are well versed in history they are un- 
known except by name, or some very few references or extracts. 
Some such books, which are even thus known to but few, and 
perhaps only imperfectly or erroneously estimated by extracts 
which have been given from them, but which happen (from cir- 
cumstances which I need not particularize) to have fallen into 
my hands, | may perhaps bring before the reader; for to say 
the truth, I rather wish him to understand that, under pretence 
of apology, I am not so much asking forgiveness for past trans- 
gression, as indulgence for the future. For what else can I do? 

We are come to a very important question—one which, if we 
desire to understand the history of our country, and, in parti- 
cular, of our church, must be fairly met. What was the real 
state of the question between the English Government and the 
Exiles? Was the government simply and purely persecuting 
the innocent? Were the exiles simply and purely testifying 
the truth, and suffering for the gospel ? 

And yet, if anybody asks the question, the first and most 
natural answer is to tell him to look at the acts, and read the 
works, of the exiles. But if he replies, “ Where shall I learn 
their acts, and how shall I get their works?” one can only an- 
swer, “ You must do the best you can. If you take the trouble 
to pick up information about them, you will find by degrees that 
almost everything purporting to be an account of their actions 
is very defective, and generally much discoloured, if not actually 
de praved by party and prejudice on one side or another, and 
that in too many cases, the writer who has preserved the fact, 
has done it to serve a turn, and only gives you what suits his own 

purpose ; and as to their works, you must go to public libraries, 
or to the few collectors of scarce books, who have gleaned a few 
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handfuls. Sometimes you may pick up one or two from book- 
sellers at less than their weight in gold.” So that it really does 
appear to me, that any one who undertakes to write about those 

rsons and that period, cannot, in justice to his reader, his 
subject, or himself, do otherwise than extract largely from books 
which, though now scarcely known except by name, are the 
sources of that knowledge which we have, and may be made to 
furnish a great deal more. 

Let me, however, before I proceed to any such extracts, say 
a few words in illustration of what I have just now remarked on 
the difficulty of collecting and clearly understanding even the 
historical facts connected with those who took a very prominent 
part in ecclesiastical affairs ; for this is a point that is quite 
worth a page of exemplification ; and a striking instance is 
offered in the case of a prelate whom I introduced in the pre- 
ceding paper, and whose principal work is one of the very first. 
that should be noticed in an inquiry respecting the politics of 
the exiles. Dr. John Ponet, as I have already told the reader, 
on the authority of Strype, after having been chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Cranmer and King Henry VIII., was elevated to the see 
of Rochester, and thence, on the deprivation of Bishop Gardi- 
ner, translated to Winchester. I gave also Strype’s statement 
that he was “one of the best and eminentest sort of divines,” 
and “one of those many brave shoots that the university then 
produced.”* I am not aware that any life of Bishop Ponet has 
been written ; and Strype is of course the writer to whom most 
readers would look for information ; and I believe that his works 
furnish more than is to be found collected anywhere else. ‘That 
they contain a good deal will be obvious from the following ex- 
tract from the General Index to Strype’s works :— 


“ Ponet, Poynet, John . C 99, M. II. i. 65. 536. C. 444, 513. 631. 
955. 1056. A.IT. ii, 500. quoted, Ch. 108. a Kentish man, and of 
Queen’s college Cambridge, C. 607. bred up under Sir T. Smith at 
Cambridge, S. 20, 159. adopted Cheke’s mode of pronouncing Greek. 
13. Ch. 18. chaplain to archbishop Cranmer, S, 20. C. 240. 607, 
translated Ochin’s Dialogues against the Popes primacy, M.IL. i. 309. 
consecrated bishop of Rochester, C, 363, M.II. i. 403, particulars of 
the ceremony, ©, 363. the first bishop consecrated according to the 
new form of ordination, 274. assisted at the consecration of bishop 
Hoper, 364. allowed a benefice in commendam, and why, M.II. i. 343. 
in & commission against anabaptists, 385. ii. 200. made bishop of Win- 


* I might have added, on the same authority, that on his going to Winchester, he 
“had 2000 marks settled upon him: the rest of the temporalties of this rich benefice 
being taken into the king’s hands.”— Mem. 11. ii. 166; but we were then only con- 
cerned with his style as a writer; and any little arrangement that might have been 
made with regard to his preferment has nothing to do with the question, Coming to 
look at him as a politician the ease is somewhat different, 
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chester, i. 483. ii. 166. 260. 263, 264, 266. C. 323. one of the com. 
missioners to reform the ecclesiastical laws, 388, consulted about al- 
lowing princess Mary to have mass, M.II. i. 451. notice of his book in 
favour of the marriage of priests, ii. 54. answered by Martin, 55, no- 
tice of the answer to Martin’s answer to this book of his, III. i, 233, 
524, P. i, 67. Il. 446. C. 75. 473. 474. 1058. Day has a license to 
print his works, M.II. ii. 114. cordially favoured Religion, 166, his 
chaplains, 7). has a license to preach and to license preachers, 262, 
a difference between him and archdeacon Philpot, caused by Cook, 
his registrar, III. i. 439. a and imprisoned, tem. queen Mary, _ 
C, 443. fled abroad, 449. M.II. ii. 166. ch. 95. resident at Argentine, 
M.III. i. 232. his character of bishop Gardiner, 450. notice of his 
book of Politic Power, 535. died in exile, P.I. 67. A.II. i. 350. bishop 
Parkhurst’s epigram to him, ii. 501. devised the summer-house at 
Lambeth palace, P.II. 26. 79. conjectured by some to be the author 
of Catechismus Brevis Christiane Discipline, &c. C. 422.” 


It is clear that a good deal may be learned about this bishop 
even from this Index; but yet I believe, that if the reader 
doggedly turns out every one of these numerous references, he 
will find but one allusion of any kind to that which was un- 
doubtedly one of the most remarkable events in the life of Ponet. 
If there had been no allusion at all, I should have felt bound to 
suppose (strange as such a supposition might be) that Strype 
tally did not know anything about the matter; but as there is 
a distinct reference, and that in one of Strype’s earliest works, 
it does seem strange that in all his subsequent notices of “ one 
of the best and eminentest sort of divines,” there should be no 
hint of the fact—or, perhaps the historian would have said, the 
charge—that he “ fled abroad,” because he was a rebel and a 
traitor, and was afraid of being taken in arms against his sove- 
reign, and hanged at Tyburn. Whether one form or other of 
religion might have anything to do with the matter, it seems 
clear that the proximate cause of his exile was the fear of the 
gallows ; or perhaps, mixed with it, some notion that he might 
meet with unpleasant treatment as a deserter—seeing that when 
his leader got into difficulty he left him to shift for himself, 
promising to pray for his success—a good office which might be 
performed out of gunshot, and in such a manner that, if the 
worst happened, it could not be proved at Guildhall. He seems, 
in short, to have been deeply engaged as a leader, if not as an 
original plotter and instigator, in Sir Thomas Wyat’s insurrec- 
tion; and to have been actually with that unhappy rebel on the 
morning of the very day on which he was taken prisoner, Feb. 
7th, 1554. 

Stow describes with graphic simplicity the distress of the 
rebel leader, when, about six miles from London, “a piece of 
his great Ordinance” was most unluckily “ dismounted by breach 
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of the wheeles ;” and proceeds to tell us that, “ Whilest Wyat 
and his counsell were deuising how to raise his ordinance dis- 
mounted, many of his society slipped from him, among the 
which, M. Harper was one, who went to the Court, and opened 
all the premises aforesayd to the Queene and Counsell; where 
Wyat was, what had chanced, and what was his intention. The 
breaking of the said Gun was such an hinderance to his enter- 

ise, that all about him were amazed, and at their wits end, 

cause by that meanes the houre was broken of appointment. 
Wherefore, Vaughan, Bret, and other approoued souldiers and 
counsellers, such as had wise heads in other affaires, as Doct. 
Poinet and other, did counsell the said Wyat to march forwards 
and keep his appointment, and to let the Gun lie, which in no 
wise hee could be perswaded to do. Doct. Poinet Bishop of Win- 
chester, therefore, considering how many of his confederacy was 
stolne away from him, he began to persuade with Captain Bret 
and other his friends to shift for themselves as he ert doe; and, 
at that very place where the Gun did breake, he tooke his leaue 
of his secret friends, and said he would pray vnto God for their 
ae successe, and so did depart, and went into Germany, where 

Now all this is passed over by Strype in one single, cool, easy 
sentence ; and that, too, in a passage in which he is professedly 
giving some account of Bishop Ponet—a profession which per- 
haps extorted the bare mention of a circumstance which is, as 
I have already said, to the best of my knowledge, nowhere else 
even hinted at. Strype’s sentence is this—‘ One of our histo- 
rians writes that he was with Sir Thomas Wyat in his insurrec- 
tion: and after his defeat, fled into Germany, where, in the city 
of Strasburgh, he died about the year 1556. But Bale speaks 
not a word of his being with Wyat.” 

This is very likely. It would have been very ungracious in 
the chaplain to have said anything about the discomfited treason 
of his patron, though he might, and probably did, himself love 
and respect him for it. Indeed, if Bale had not had a “ Voca- 
a to the bishopric of Ossory in Ireland, and if “ his harde 
chaunces therein and finall delyuerance” therefrom, had not 
landed him in another part of Europe not very long before 
Wyat’s rising, it seems not unlikely that he would have been in 
the thick of it. Indeed, to say the truth, I should not be much 
surprised to find that he actually was there ; for I have tried in 
vain to find where he was just at that time. In his own account 
of himself, this point appears to be involved in studied obscu- 
rity. It is, however, only justice to him to add that there is one 
circumstance in the proceedings of Wyat’s arty: while they lay 
im Southwark, which seems as if Bale’s han was not in it. 
Whatever may have been his faults and vices, he had a sincere 
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love of letters. One can imagine that he might have approved of 
Wyat’s laying one “ peece of ordinance” out of the five, “ toward 
the Bishop of Winchester’s house,” and have offered no great op- 
oe when, as Stow a observes, “ diuers of his company 
ing Gentlemen (as they said) went to Winchester place,” and 
“ made havocke of the Bishops goods ;” but I think he would not 
have sanctioned, and the more I see of him and his times, the 
more I am disposed to believe that he would have had influence 
to prevent, one feature of barbarism which characterized the 
oye Stow tells us that they made havock “not onely of ° 
is victuals, whereof there was plenty, but whatsoeuer els, not 
leaving so much as one locke of a doore, but the same was taken 
off and carried away, nor a book in his gallery or library vnceut, 
or rent into pieces, so that men might have gone vp to the knees 
in leaues of bookes, cut out and throwne vnder feete.” 
However, whether Bale was there or not—and after all | 
should not be surprised to find that he was not far off, though 
he might not know of, or be able to prevent, a sudden act of 
barbarism— it is, I believe, perfectly true, as Strype observes, 
that he “speaks not a word” of Ponet’s being with Wyat; but 
then a very slight acquaintance with Bale’s works is enough not 
only to convince one that he says many things which he should 
not say, but that he “speaks not a word” about a great many 
matters on which he could have given most ample and important 
information. Indeed, on all accounts, there is something very 
pleasant in the idea that a statement made by Stow respecting 
a matter of fact (to say nothing of the nature of this fact) is to 
be set aside, or in any degree discredited, or damaged, because 
it is not noticed by Bale. One is strongly reminded of the 
culprit who complained of the injustice of convicting him of 
stealing potatoes on the testimony of three or four witnesses 
who had seen him do it, when he was prepared to bring forward 
twice as many who had not seen him. But, of course, the reader 
must consider, in balancing authorities, that Stow’s account is 
one given by a Londoner (the man of all others entitled to that 
name) of things which happened in London when he was at 
least twenty-eight years old; and that if he was not “pars 
magna,” or any part at all, (as an honest tailor had certainly no 
business to be in such a fray,) yet that he undoubtedly saw with 
his own eyes, and heard with his own ears, many of the events 
of those most singular and now obscure days. Why, “the noyse 
of women and children, when the conflict was at Charing Crosse, 
was so great that it was heard at the top of the white tower, and 
also the great shot was well discerned there out of St. lames 
field ;” and do you think he was out of sight and hearing? or 
sitting cross-legged at his needle? Truly his whole narrative, 
and his whole after-life, leads one to think it much more likely 
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that he was peering about, and saw Sir Thomas Wyat himself 
when, repulsed from Ludgate, “he stayed and rested him awhile 
ypon a stall ouer against the Bell Sauvage gate.” Perhaps it 
would be no violent exercise of imagination to suspect that he 
took a walk the next day to see the “great Gun” which had 
caused so much trouble, and which, grinning destruction even 
as it lay dismounted in the ruts, so affected his peaceful mind, 
that he invariably honours it with a capital letter. A slight, 
and perhaps involuntary, tribute to fallen greatness ; but what 
more could a merchant-tailor do for the “ Gun,” when all Wyat’s 
horses, and all Wyat’s men, could do nothing? But seriously 
—for this matter of authorities is a very serious one—if this 
period of history is to be studied, recourse must be had to 
Strype’s works; and this, not only because they contain pri 
things not to be found elsewhere, and correct many things whi 
have been misstated by others, but because they are the most 
accessible, and readable, and stretch over so long a period, that, 
voluminous as they are, they may still be said to offer “ multum 
in parvo” when viewed in reference either to shelf-room, or pur- 
chase-money. ‘They must be, they will be, and they ought to 
be, read by all men who profess to have, or to desire, any know- 
ledge of the History of England; and he who can study them 
without being sensible of his obligations to the writer, without 
acknowledging and admiring his good purpose, his integrity, 
simplicity, and industry, must be a stupid or-a bad man. At 
the same time, he who takes Strype for his authority, without 
being aware of the honest spirit of prostrate “ hero-worship” in 
which he wrote, and which seems to have really rendered him 
incapable of estimating, or almost of considering, the genuine- 
ness, authenticity, or weight, of documents on which he relied, 
or the character and authority of writers whom he quoted, will 
be sadly misled. 

To return, however, to Bishop Ponet. Of course when he 
had left Sir Thomas Wyat, the best thing that he could do was to 
leave England ; for whether treason prospered or not, he was 
likely to be in-an awkward predicament if he remained. Sohe 
“fled abroad,” and wrote, “ A shorte Treatise of politike pouuer, 
and of the true Obedience which subiectes owe to Kynges and 
other ciuile Gouernours, with an Exhortacion to all true naturall 


Englishe men ;” a work which is certainly entitled to particular 


notice, not only because it emanated from a person of more 
ability and higher station than most of his party, but because 

ie author’s practice forms so clear and plain a commentary on 
his doctrine. He and his “ secret friends” were not closeted 
schoolmen who in the perlustration of all things and everything 
else, hit upon the question of ‘ killing no murder, and spoke 
daggers without a thought of using them. Ponet’s valourseems 
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to have lain chiefly in his tongue and pen, and to have been of. 
that superior kind which consists in a very high degree of dis- 
cretion, buggesting to its possessor, not merely that, “he who 
fights and runs away, may live to fight another day ;” but that 
he who rans away without fighting, has a better chance of 
coming to a future conflict unmaimed and unmutilated. But 
what valour he had was unquestionable as to itskind. He stood 
by the rebel chief as long as there was any hope that treason 
might prosper, and truth prevail, by means of great pieces of _ 
ordinance. We are not to look for obscure quiddities, or dark 
hints, or dubious imaginations, or mystical meanings in his 
book ; and when he heads a chapter “ Wether it be laufull to 
depose an euil gouernour, and kill a tyranne,” we know what 
he is about at once,—we want no canon of interpretation but 
the “ great Gun.” 

I have, however, occupied so much more space than I ex- 
pected by this prefatory, but I believe very necessary matter, 
that instead of entering into any discussion of Ponet’s work in 
this paper, I will offer one or two remarks with general reference 
to such extracts as I hope to offer hereafter. 

Two modes of arrangement immediately present themselves. 

First, the order of time ; and this I should be very glad to 
follow ; but in dealing with books of this kind and period, it is 
not easy, if possible, to do it. For, in the first place, some have 
no dates, and offer no precise internal evidence. Secondly, 
some may be very reasonably suspected of wrong dates, as it is 
beyond all question that they bear the names of wrong places. 
Thirdly, in dealing with works intended for clandestine circula- 
tion among a particular sect or community, we must calculate on 
the probability of their having been passed from hand to hand, 
and circulated for a considerable time, in manuscript before they 
were printed at all. Fourthly, (and I would take the liberty of 
throwing it out as a hint to the editors of books belonging to 
this period) we must be cautious how we judge of the date of a 
fact, or of the date of a book, because the fact is recorded in the 
book. The volume, without bearing any mark of it, may be a 
reprint with alterations, or interpolations, which may lead to 
mistakes in opinions respecting dates formed upon them. 

A second order which suggests itself is that of subjects ; but 
this it would be difficult to accomplish, and if it were done it 
would only mince the matter into unintelligible or uninteresting 
scraps, and on the whole convey an indistinct, and in some 
degree incorrect, impression. For, in fact, there is only one 
great subject ; or, to s more strictly, it is to what I consider 
as the great subject of the books, and the great object of the 
writers, that I wish to call the attention of the reader. I mean 
the promotion of a revolution in the government of England by 
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the dethronement of Queen Mary. As to the subdivisions which. 


it may be right to make in considering this point, I hope to 
In the meantime, I am, your obedient servant, 
S. R. Marrianp. 


ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


[T'ue continuation of the papers on Archbishop Warham’s Visitation. 


is unavoidably postponed. } 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


CRITICAL REMARKS ON ROMANS, IIL. 3. 


Sir,—The present, like several former communications from me, which 
you have had the kindness to insert in the British Magazine, has been 
written under the persuasion that much may even at this day be done 
towards elucidating the meaning of the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment, by exact verbal criticism on the original text. The passage, 
which is the subject of the following remarks, if my view of it be cor- 
rect, peculiarly requires the application of this kind of research; and 
as it is the commencement of ‘a confessedly difficult portion of the 
Epistle, it appears the more necessary to endeavour by every avail- 
able means to get at its precise import. 

The first point 1 propose to establish is, that verse 3 (commencing iu 
the Greek with ri yap ;) has no immediate connexion with the two pre- 
ceding verses, but should rather begin a separate paragraph. The ques- 
tion in verse 1, “¢ What then the advantage of the Jew, &c.,” would natu. 
rally be asked by Jews on hearing the reasoning contained in the pre- 
ceding chapter ; for they were accustomed tocall the Gentiles auaprwAol, 
and consequently St. Paul’s doctrine, that both Jews and Gentiles are 
under sin, would appear strange to them, and contrary to their most 
received notions. The answer in verse 2, tacitly denying that any 
such distinction existed between Jew and Gentile as the Jews con- 
tended for, adverts to the privilege of having the oracles of God in- 
trusted to them, as their chief advantage. (Compare Rom. ix. 4, 5, 
where a fuller enumeration of their privileges is given than in this 
place.) Now this question and answer, though they arise out of what 
precedes, appear to be introduced rather in deference to the prejudices 
of the Jews than with any other view, and to be irrelevant to the main 
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argument of the Apostle, who is reasoning on sin, faith, and righteous. 
ness with respect to men in geveral, The subject of the privileges of 
the Jews is accordingly dismissed in few words, and verse 3 introduces 
an argument respecting faith and its relation to righteousness. This 
view will be confirmed if it be now shown that the formula ri yap; 
with the note of interrogation affixed, is particularly used to dismiss 
what goes before, either as less important than what follows, or uncon- 
nected with it, or beside the main purpose of the writer; and, in 
general, to make a sudden transition from one subject to another. 
The expression occurs in but one other passage of the New Testa- 
ment, viz., Phil. i, 18, where St. Paul, after mentioning two opposite 
motives with which different parties preached Christ, dismisses (by the 
formula ri yép;) further consideration of the motives, and declares that 
he rejoices, whether Christ be preached in pretence or in truth. 
The Septuagint version of the Book of Job contains several instances 
of the use of this formula. See Job, iv. 17; vi. 5 and 22; xv. 7; 
xvi. 3, and xxi. 4, In all these ri yap; is followed by jy) with a ques- 
tion, as in the passage before us. It seems to answer the purpose of 
calling attention to what follows, and asking the question with more 
emphasis. In the instance of chap. iv., Eliphaz, after describing the 
manner in which thoughts were suggested to him by a vision of the 
night, introduces thus the words of the vision :—'Ti yap ; pu) caBapds eorar 
Bpords évavrwy rov Kvypwi; In the two instances of chap. vi. there is 
“sewed no close connexion between the words preceding and those fol- 

owing ri yap; In each of the remaining three examples, the speaker, 
after some animadversions called forth by what the preceding speaker 
had said, dismisses these and passes to the discussion by the formula 
in question. ‘Thus in chap. xvi., Job says, “ I have heard many such 
things, miserable comforters are ye all.” Then he begins, Ti yap; ju) 
rakic orl phat wvEevparog ; 

Examples are not wanting in classic authors of the use of this ex- 

ion in the sense I am endeavouring to illustrate. In Kurip. Sup- 
plices, (line 42, &c. Ed. Matthiee,) where ri yap ; occurs, the suppliants 
dismiss farther mention of themselves,—their age and sorrow,—and 
revert to the principal subject of their entreaties, the dead bodies of 
their sons exposed without burial. In Eurip. Iphig. in Tauris, (801 
—803, Ed. Matthie,) Orestes, anxious to prove to Iphigenia that he 
is her brother, seems to intend by the expression ri yap, to divert her 
mind from the thoughts his former question had called up, and to draw 
her attention to another proof he was about to adduce. See also 
Eschyli Agam. 261—264, and 1210, Ed. Blomf. 

The writings of Xenophon furnish more examples. See in Cyri 
Discipl. v. 2, 27, Ed. Schneider; the instances collected in the note, 
and the remark of the commentator. That in Cyri Discipl. i. 6, 12, is 
much to the purpose, because ri yap ; there begins a fresh paragraph and 
a new subject. 

The foregoing instances are sufficient, 1 think, to establish the mean- 
ing and usage of this formula. In the passage more immediately under 
discussion, it serves to indicate a transition to a new subject for con- 
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sideration, and will be in a great measure translated by making verse 
3 begin a paragraph. I propose to translate the whole verse thas :— 

“ What if some have not believed, shall their unbelief make the 
faith of God without effect ?” The indefinite past jrierncay in this 
passage is evidently used like ééxAway in verse 12, éyywoay in verse 
17, ijpaproy in verse 23, and many similar instances that might be ad- 
duced. In such cases the aorist is rendered by the perfect past, in con- 
formity with our mode of speaking of past events which are rather of 
a general than of an historical or specific nature. Accordingly, | have 
translated «i #xicrnody rwes, “if some have not believed.” This is 
equivalent to saying, If all men have not had faith; or, as we should 
rather now express it, If unbelief has existed, It is particularly to be 
remarked that rive does not refer exclusively to Jews, but is altogether 
indefinite, Without inquiring who are unbelievers, and whether they 
be many or few, the Apostle proposes for consideration a question of 
this nature ; If faith be the appointed means of attaining to righteous- 
ness, why have notall men faith ? will not man’s unbelief make God’s 
faith of no effect ? 

My present object has been attained if I have succeeded in showing 
what is really the question which St. Paul answers in the passage fol- 
lowing verse 3. ‘This answer may possibly be the subject of a fature 
communication. In the meanwhile I remain, sir, your obedient and 
faithful servant, J. C. 


Cambridge, March 24, 1846. 


ON CATECHISING. 


Sik,—From the period to which reference was last made, A.p. 785, 
the date of the synod of Calcuith, there is a long and dreary lapse of 
years throughout which there was little life or energy in the religious 
world, until the publication of a catechism by Cranmer in the year 
1548. It would not, of course, be understood as fixing on these dates 
definitely, but as an approximation to the limits of the period included ; 
and if we allow another hundred and fifteen years to the former 
period, and deduct forty-eight from the latter, we shall include a period 
of 600 years, during which, with very few exceptions, ‘ darkness 
covered the land, and a gross darkness the people.” The last glim- 
mers of that light which had illuminated the British, Scotch, and Irish 
churches, sunk under the baneful influence of Rome. Alfred, it is 
said, and with his reign I have closed the period of partial light, com- 
plained that from the Humber to the Thames, not a priest could be 
found capable of understanding the liturgy in his mother tongue, 
while, on the other hand, there was not one from the Thames to the 
sea who could translate the easiest piece of Latin. With whatever 
reservations this may be received, it evidently portrays a state of 
ignorance and degradation from which, with every deduction, we 
cannot draw light. Ifthe progress of popery, for so this invasion of 
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the British churches must be designated, could be sufficient to account 
for their ignorance of the liturgy in their mother tongue, of which the 
northern division of churchmen are accused, nothing but their own 
personal ignorance can accouut for that of their more southern bre- 
thren, who, be it remarked, are accused of the same ignorance of 
Latin that their northern brethren displayed of Saxon. The difference 
is worthy of consideration. We have seen that the Scotch bishops 
and clergy, who were, in fact, the converters of by far the larger por- 
tion of the Saxon occupants of the British soil, were driven by the 
emissaries of Rome out of the country they had converted, because 
they would not bend their stubborn necks to the doctrine of the papal 
supremacy. ‘The Roman invasion naturally proceeded northward, 
and as position on oe was won and occupied, the Saxon language 
disappeared from the services and was supplied by the Latin, while 
priests and people were compelled to use a language in their devotions 
which they did not understand. Is it not possible that Alfred, himself 
a cultivator of his mother tongue, a translator, if we are rightly in- 
formed, of many books, and among them of the Psalms, if not of the 
whole of the Scriptures, into the Saxon, alluded to this suppression of 
the native tongue, and deplored it? To understand such a complaint, 
we must endeavour to understand the position of the complainer, and 
a careful consideration of the circumstances in this case will, I think, 
lead to the conclusion, that the suppression of his native tongue in the 
devotions of his people was the cause and groundwork of Alfred’s com- 
plaint. Enlightened himself, he would fain have enlightened bis 
people. All his efforts were directed to this. Descending from the 
dignity of a king, he laboured as a scholar, to clothe the Word of God 
in the homely language of his people, that it might thus be brought 
home to the hearths of every Christian family in his dominions. Con- 
ceive, then, his disgust when he found all his labours defeated, and the 
ignorance of those for whom he laboured hopelessly perpetuated by the 
substitution of a foreign language and foreign ritual in the services of 
the church ; while at the same time a clergy had gradually over- 
clouded all the northern and hitherto brightest portion of his dominions 
who did not understand the liturgy in the mother tongue of that people 
they were appointed to instruct. Of the northern districts, it must be 
remarked that he did not say they could not translate the liturgy, but 
“they could not translate the easiest piece of Latin.”* With the 
mother tongue of the Saxons they had probably long ceased to trouble 
themselves. Being in many or most instances strangers and aliens, 
and occupying positions long established in the faith of the Romish 
supremacy, their security enabled them to throw off all restraints, and 
to enjoy in ease and ignorance the portions that the superstitious zeal 
of their followers allotted them. The mind of the Great Alfred would 
naturally fret under such discouraging circumstances. He could not 
but foresee that all his labours for the spiritual enlightenment of his 


* This saying of Alfred is well known and often quoted. It signifies not from 
whence it be taken; but the words I have quoted are from Rapin. 
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people would be defeated, and that a cloud was hovering over his 
country which was to sink it in a long period of barbarism. There is an 
unity in all the institutions and designs of Alfred which marks the really 

t mind. He would have led his people to think. The manage- 
ment of their own concerns in their assemblies, as well as the election 
of their own officers and judges, necessarily require this, and perfectly 
correspond and coincide with his labours as a scholar and a Christian, 
to elevate and enlighten the public mind, and give it at once the means 
and the food of education. It is impossible but that such a mind as 
his must have entered into the duty and the necessity of catechising as 
the basis of instruction. His lament over the ignorance of the clergy, 
whose assistance was yet necessary to him to maintain even that par- 
tial emancipation from barbarism he had attained, will fully account 
for no greater effects being made by him to bring the truths of Scrip- 
ture more familiarly home to the minds of his people; while the sys- 
tem, of which he saw only the commencement, was not yet in his day 
sufficiently developed to enable him to provide against its abuses by 
authoritatively enjoining instruction in the mother tongue of the people. 
All that in his position could be done, he effected. He established 
schools for the education of the clergy. He set the example in his 
own works of the only way in which a people can be instructed— 
namely, through the medium of their mother tongue; and lastly, he 
so framed his institutions for the government of the country, that a 
premium was awarded to intelligence. To the end, therefore, of the 
reign of the illustrious Alfred, aA.v. 900, must be put off the total over- 
shadowing of that cloud, which had been gradually advancing on the 
southern horizon. From this gloomy period, struggles and discussions 
of the rights of the crown, the rights of the papacy, the rights of the 
clergy, take the place of those struggles for the spreading of the 
glorious light of the Gospel, which had distinguished the apostolic era. 
The warmest advocate of the papacy cannot deny the darkness that 
now settled down upon the Christiaan world. What volumes does the 
fact speak, that the friend of truth is compelled to pick here and 
there an isolated instance of enlightenment to continue down, through 
these ages, the chain of that faith he professes and vindicates. It is 
not a Romanist, it is not a protestant, but a Christian question, in 
which all minor differences merge. We have to show that through a 
period extending from the year 900 to 1500, without closely defining 
the bounds on either side, the pure faith of Christ was not lost. I do 
not mean, for a moment, to assert that in any part of that period, if it 
could be properly examined, there were not thousands who rose supe- 
rior to the age in which they lived, and enjoyed in the knowledge of 
God’s Word—that light that cannot be extinguished—but the very 
necessity of looking back through such a period to bring such examples 
of Christian light and Christian knowledge to the proof, is of itself 
sufficient to establish the fact that truth, as far as human effects could 
perceive, was all but suppressed. It is curious that, in examining the 
written histories of our own country, and even there I refer to the 
later and more popular histories which profess to treat more particu- 
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larly of the church, the names of Grossetete and Wickliffe alone are 
brought prominently forward to prove the existence of zeal for the 
enlightenment and instruction of the people in the knowledge of Scrip- 
tural trath. Not intending, in any way, to assert that these were the 
only enlightened men, for a long list of men eminently qualified to 
communicate light to the world might easily be made, or that en- 
lightenment was confined to those who called for the reformation of 
the abuses of the charch, still in no other instances but these has his- 
tory revealed to us that decided call for the instruction of the people 
in the faith and duties of their religion on the basis of God's written 
word, which partially distinguished the first of these eminent indivi-’ 
duals, and so meritoriously the second, Grrossetete, Bishop of Lincoln, 
died in 1253; Wickliffe in 1384, Of the former, we may say that 
we know little, save only his spirited vindication of the rights of 
spiritual religion in opposition to the usurpations of Rome. His ap- 
peal from the court of Rome to the court of Heaven, assures us that 
the Scriptures were in his heart as well as his hand. His defiance of 
the power of the pope, when the age was not yet ripe for his denying, 
convinces us that he was prepared, had the times been propitious, had 
he lived only one hundred years later, to have thrown off the odious 
thraldom of superstition, and to have vindicated “ that liberty where- 
with Christ has made us free.” The details of the struggles of Wick- 
liffe in the same cause are better known to us, and yet is there very 
much beyond his published attacks on error that we should wish to 
be acquainted with. History dwells on those points in his career 
which produced the most striking, but not perhaps the most lasting, 
effects in the condition of the world. His translation of the Word of 
God into his mother tongue is not so prominently brought forward as 
his struggles with the temporal power of the pope, nor do we hear so 
much of his parochial ministrations as a parish priest at Lutterworth 
as of his struggles and refutations of Romish error at Oxford. Such 
is the course of history as faithfully reflecting the manners of all 
times. The quiet labourer in God’s vineyard, laying the foundation, 
perhaps, of changes which may hereafter produce effects now little 
contemplated, weighed in the balance of history, is as nothing com- 
pared to him who has asserted some bold and startling tenet, and 
taken a more prominent position in the eye of the world. Could we 
follow Wickliffe into his parochial retirement, we should doubtless find 
him (and it is not much to assume) actively propagating the opinions 
he had elsewhere so boldly asserted. Those who were his own espe- 
cial charge, and those who flocked to him from the neighbouring 
parishes, were doubtless grounded by him in the faith, raised, and 
« built up a spiritual house.” Deeply must we regret that these par- 
ticulars, which would throw light on his private and parochial 
life, and of his method of instruction, have not been handed down 
to us, but the very train of his reasoning in opposition to super- 
stition and error, and the method he took, by the translation of the 
Bible, of endeavouring to disperse the mental darkness of the people, 
are sufficient to establish the facts that the education of the people 
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must have formed an essential part of his proposals for their ameliora- 
tion, and that that which I have designated as catechising in its more 
neral and extensive sense, as instruction in the rudiments and prin- 


ciples of the faith, by proving them and bringing them home to our | 


convictions through God’s word, must have been practised as well as 
inculeated by him in his intercourse with his people as a parish priest, 
In such way only can we account for the lasting effect his teaching 
produced, the fruits of which we are to trace in that period when the 
light at length broke in on the hitherto benighted world, and emanated 
in that glorious reformation which I propose next to consider. 

| Yours, Sam. Best. 


_ FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER, 


1, Read the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. What peculiar power do 
we ascribe to God in the Collect ?—That he alone can order the un- 
ruly wills and affections of sinful men.—Phil, ii. 13; Gen. xxxi. 22, 
23, 26, 29, 31, 42. 

2. For what do we pray ?—That God would grant unto his people, 
that they may love the thing which he commands, and desire that 
which he promises. 

3. What would be the effect of this ?—That among the sundry and 
manifold changes of the world, our hearts should surely there be fixed 
where true joys are to be found. 

4. To whom do we pray God to grant this ?—To his people. 

5. Who are meant by his people ?—Those who have been admitted 
by baptism into covenant with him.—John, i, 12, 13; and iii. 5; 
James, i, 18, (the Epistle.) 

6. Was allusion made to this in the prayer of last Sunday’s Collect ? 
—Yes. It prayed for “all them who are admitted into the fellowship 
of Christ’s religion.” 

7. Does the Collect, then, of this day teach us that after this ad- 
mission there is still need of God’s grace “to order our unruly wills 
and affections ?””—Yes. 

8. How does the Epistle intimate that this power is with God 
only ?—“ Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above,” &e. 

And again, “ The wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of 
God.” 

9. What do we pray God to grant his people?—« That they may 
love the thing he commands, and desire that which he promises.” 

10. What is the thing which he commands ?—Obedience to his 
laws,—Deut. xii, 32. 

11. What is it he promises ?—Eternal happiness through Jesus 
Christ. —2 Peter, iii. 13; Col. iii. 2; Heb. vi. 18, 19, 20. 

i Where are his laws and promises set before us ?—In the 
ible. 

13. Does the Epistle make any reference to this?—Yes. “Re- 


et with meekness the engrafted word, which is able to save your 
sou 
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14. What does this teach us ?—That the Bible is the means, by the 
due use of which we are to labour to work out our salvation. —Phil. i. 
9, 10, 11. 

15. When was God’s written word of the New Testament given 
us ?—-When God the Word was taken from us.—John, i, 14; 
Acts, i. 9. 

16. Through whom was it given ?—Through the first disciples of 
our Lord. 

17. Were they guided into truth in what they so delivered ?—Yes, 
—2 Tim. iii. 16. ; 

18. Is this alluded to in the Gospel ?—Yes. ‘ Howbeit, when he 
the Spirit of Truth is come, he will guide you into all truth.” See also 
2 Peter, i. 20, 2]. 

19. Does the Gospel refer to any other assistance to be given to the 
disciples ?——Yes, The aid and support of the Holy Ghost, the Com- 
forter. 

20. What connexion has this with the prayer of the Collect ?—He 


is promised as our Comforter, “ among the sundry and manifold tempta- 
tions of the world,” 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER, 


1. Read the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. What acknowledgment 
do we make in the Collect ?—* That all good things came from God.” 
—James, i, 17; John, iii. 27. 

2. What profession was made in last Sunday’s Collect ?—* That 
God alone can order the unruly wills and affections of sinful men.” 

3. Is there anything in the selection of the Epistle and Gospel that 
teaches us that the same subject is continued ?—Yes. They are from 
the same chapters as those of last Sunday. 

4. What was the means pointed out in last Sunday’s services of 
taming the unruly wills and affections ?—« ‘The engrafted word of 
God.” 

5. For what are we taught to pray in this Collect ?>—“ That by 
God’s holy ene we may teach those things that be good, and 
by his merciful guiding may perform the same.” 

6. What allusion was there in last Sunday’s Gospel to the office 
of holy inspiration.—The promise of a Comforter, who should reprove 
the world, and guide the disciples into all truth. 

7. Connecting this with the Word of God, what effect does the 
Epistle teach us that it is to have on us ?—lIt is to make us doers and 
not hearers only of the Word. 

8. How are we, in the first instance, to think those things that are 
good ?—By God’s holy inspiration —Jer. xxxi, 18, 19; Ezek. xxxvi. 
26, 27; Phil. ii. 13; Rom. xi. 36; Psalm exliii. 10, 11. 

9. How are we to be enabled to perform the same ?—By God's 
merciful guiding.—Psalm xxv. 9, 10 ; Phil. i. 6. 

10. Does the Epistle point out what good things we are to perform 7 
—Yes, We are to bridle the tongue, to exercise charity in visiting 
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the fatherless and widows in affliction, and in keeping ourselves un- 
tted from the world. 

11. Does the Gospel point out in what manner we are to procure 
the guidance of the Spirit?—Yes. By prayer, “ Ask and ye shall 
receive,” &c. &c. 

12, Does it intimate to us how the Word of God, guided by the 
Holy Spirit, shall teach us?—Yes, “TI shall no more speak in pro- 
verbs, but I shall show you plainly of the Father, At that day ye 
shall ask in my name.” 

13. Does the Gospel intimate to us what will be the effect of the 
Word of God on our peace?—Yes, It will speak peace to uns, 
“ These things have I spoken unto you: that in me ye might have 
peace.”—John, xiv. 27. 

14. What peace is here promised ?—The peace of the mind. 

15. How is-this intimated ?—In its being independent of the tribu- 
lations of the world,” , 

16. What does our Lord rebuke in the disciples ?—Their want of 
faith. ‘“ Do ye now believe?” . 

17. Does he foreshadow to them what shall happen when he leaves 
them?—Yes. “ Ye shall be scattered every man to his own.” And 
again, “In the world ye shall have tribulation.” 

18. What comfort does he give them ?—* Be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world.” 

' 19, How are we, then, to overcome the world ?—By our faith.— 
1 John, v. 4, 5. 

_ 20. Are not the same means still. wanting to meet the difficulties of 
our position in the world ?—Yes. 

_ 21. What, then, are the means so pointed out in this Sunday’s ser- 
vices ?—The Word of God, and prayer in faith, and under the 
guidance of God’s Holy Spirit. 


ASCENSION DAY. 


1, Read the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. What belief do we 
express in the Collect ? That our Lord Jesus Christ has ascended 
into the heavens. | : 

2. What is to be the effect on us of this belief? —That we also should 
in heart and mind thither ascend. 

3. How do you understand this? —That we should employ our- 
selves in thinking of heavenly things.—Col. iii. 1—4. 

4. How does the Collect intimate that this should be our habit ?>— 
In the words, “and with him continually dwell.” 

5. Does it intimate to us our blessed Lord’s state in heaven ?—Yes. 
“ Who liveth and reigneth with thee and the Holy Ghost.” 

6. To what great event, then, is our attention directed ?—To our 
Lord’s ascension.* 


* For the manner in which this is more fully carried out in the psalms and lessons 
appointed for the day see Companion to the Prayer-book, ( Ascension Day,) p. 177. 


Vou. XXIX. —May, 1846. 2N 
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7. What reference have both the Epistle and Gospel to this ?— 
They give us an account of the ascension. ; 

8. What duty is founded on this fact?——That of ascending with 
him in heart and mind.—Phil. iii. 20. 

9. Does anything in the conduct of the Apostles at his ascension 
remind us of this?—Yes. ‘ They looked stedfastly up to heaven as 
he went up.” 

10, Was their attention turned from this to any other subject ?— 
Yes. To our Lord’s coming again to judgment. 

11, What ought this to impress upon us ?-—That we should prepare 
for his second coming. 

12. With what does our Lord reproach the disciples in the gospel ? 
—With their hardness of heart and unbelief. 

13. Does there appear to you any reference to this in the-Collect ? 
—Yes; we appeal to our belief, and are therefore even less excusable 
if we do not act up to it—John, ix. 41; Heb. xii, 25, 

14, What commission did our Lord give the disciples ?—“Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel unto every creature,” 

15. Has it not been thus preached to us ?—Yes, 

16. What is declared to be necessary on our part ?-—Faith and 
baptism. 

17. What does faith comprehend ?—A faithful and consistent pro- 
fession of the Gospel. 

18. What does this accord with in the Collect ?—Our ascending in 
heart and mind with Christ, and continually dwelling with him, 

19. On what is this founded ?—On our faith in him as our glorified 
Lord. 

20. Does the Gospel speak of him as glorified in heaven ?—Yes ; 
as sitting at the right hand of God.” 

21. What part of the Collect agrees with this >—That which speaks 
of his living and reigning with the Father and the Holy Ghost, one 
God world without end. 


SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION, 


1, Read the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. To what does the Col- 
lect refer ?—To the exaltation of Jesus Christ unto his kingdom in 
heaven.—Acts, v. 3]; Phil. ii. 9, 10, 11. 

2. When was this more especially the subject of consideration ?— 
On Ascension Day. 

3. What prayer do we ground on this ?—That “ God would not 
leave us comfortless, but send to us his Holy Ghost to comfort us.” 

4. Had he promised so to do?—Yes,—Acts, i. 4, 5; Luke, 
xxiv. 49; John, xiv. 16, 17, and xxvi. 15, 26. 

5. When was this promise first fulfilled ?—At the day of Pentecost. 
—dActs, ii. 4 and 33. 

6. What direction of our Lord, then, were they now complying 
with? That given in Luke, xxiv. 49. 

7. Does the Collect suppose us also in this state ?—Yes. It prays 
God not to leave us comfortless, 
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8, For what else do we pray from the assistance of the Holy Ghost ? — 
—“ That he will exalt us to the same place whither our Saviour 
Christ is gone before.”—John, xiv. 3. 

9, What is that place ?—Heaven.—1 Peter, iii, 22. 

10. Does the Epistle intimate when this shall be attained ?—Yes ; 
at the day of judgment. “ The end ofall things is at hand.” 

11, As regards each of us when is it at hand ?—At our death, 
which closes our season of trial.—Luke, xii. 20; Ps. xvii. 15. 

12. What directions does it give us consequent on this ?—It teaches 
us to employ our time in preparing for it. 

13. How does it teach us to prepare ?—By sobriety, watchfulness, 

yer, and fervent charity. 

14, What fruits are there to bear ?—Hospitality, and a right 
ministry of all the gifts of God: “that God in all things may be 
glorified.” 

15. In what way does the Gospel refer to the subject ?—It sets be- 
fore us the promise of the Comforter. 

16. How is his office described >—He is spoken of as the Spirit of 
truth, who should testify of Jesus.—John, xiv. 16, 17; supra, 
No. 4. 

17. For what duty does it intimate that the disciples were to pre- 
pare ?—For preaching the Gospel. ‘ Ye also shall bear witness be- 
cause ye have been with me from the beginning.” 

18, In what sense are we all preachers of the Gospel ?—In our 
lives, examples, and exhortations, “As every man hath received the 
gift, even so minister the same one to another.”’ 

19, Will not the practice of this be a fitting preparation for the 
coming of the Holy Spirit >—Yes.—Rom, viii. 11; John, xiv. 23. 


WHITSUNDAY. 


1, Read the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. What promise (as con- 
tained in the Gospel) did our Lord make to his disciples >— That he 
would not leave them comfortless,” 

2. How did he promise to comfort them ?—Through the Holy 
Ghost the Comforter. 

3. Was he to remain with his disciples ?>—Yes.— He shall abide 
with you for ever.” 

4. What earnest of this is related in the Epistle ?>—His miraculous 
descent as on this day, and the gift of tongues. 

5. For what purpose was this gift of tongues ?—To enable the dis- 
ciples to preach the Gospel to all people—Mark, xvi. 15; Matth. 
xxviii. 19; John, xv. 16. 

6. In what had originated the diversities of tongues ?—Man’s pride 
and presumption at Babel.—Gen. xi, 6—9. 

7. What was the effect of this gift of tongues >—Again to reunite 
all.the families of the earth.—Gen. xii. 2, 3. 

8. What reference does the Collect make to this ?>—* God who as 
at this time didst teach the hearts of thy faithful people, by the send- 
ing to them the light of thy Holy Spirit.” 

2Nn2 
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9. For what do we pray ?—“ That God would grant us by the 
saine Spirit to have a right judgment in all things.” 

10. Is this promised to the disciples in the Gospel ?—Yes. «He 
shall teach you all things.” —1] John, iv. 1; Prov. ii. 6,7 ; 1 Cor. xii. 8, 
_ 1). What further do we pray for in the Collect >—“ That we may 
evermore rejoice in his holy comforts.” 

12. Is this also promised ?— Yes,—“ If a man love me he will keep 
my words, and my Father will love him, and we will come unto him 
and make our abode with him.’’-—Matth. xxviii. 20. 

13. What is the condition prescribed in this?—That we must love 
him and keep his words. , 

14, What was the day of Pentecost that the disciples were assem- 
bled to commemorate ?—The day on which the law was given on 
Mount Sinai. 

15. Was it a similar na to which it was now again devoted ? 
—Yes.—John, xiii. 34; ] John, ii. 7, 8. 

16, What was the commission of the disciples ?—To go forth and 
preach this new law to the world. 

17. How are we to apply it?—By prayer for God’s Holy Spirit to 
teach us and enable us to apply his word. 

18. How does the Collect direct us to pray for this blessing ?~ 
Through the merits of Jesus Christ our Saviour. 

19. What more does it teach us concerning him ?—* That he liveth 
and reigneth with God in the unity of the same Spirit, one God, world 
without end.” 

20. Is this to be collected out of the Gospel ?—Yes.—« The 
Comforter shall abide with you forever.” ‘I will come to you.” “I 


am in my Father.”” We will come unto him, and make our abode 
with him.” 


DEFINITION OF THE WORD “SACRAMENT” IN THE CHURCH 
CATECHISM. 


My pear Sir,—Error, if founded on ignorance, may be removed ; if 
on obstinacy, it is scarcely ever eradicated. Many will retain the old 
mumpsimus in preference to the new sumpsimus, and will slight sense 
in comparison with nonsense, if the latter has, in their eyes, been sanc- 
tioned by long habit and continuance. I have lately been engaged in 
debate with a very unpersuadable acquaintance as to the meaning of 
the answer to the question in the Church Catechism, “ What meanest 
thou by this word sacrament?” Our dispute is by no means de land 
caprind, though it originate only in the position of a comma. His 
answer is: “] mean an outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace, given unto us, ordained by Christ himself, as a means 
whereby we receive the same, and a pledge to assure us thereof ;’”’ as- 
signing the word given to the word sign. My answer is; “I mean an 
outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace given unto 
us, ordained by Christ himself, as a means whereby we receive the 
same, and a pledge to assure us thereof ;” making the word given to 
refer to, and agree with, the word grace. : 
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Now I will allow the punctuation of the first answer (which I con- 
ceive tobe erroneous) to be of long standing. My library is scanty, 
and my memory bad; yet I trace this punctuation in a Common- 
Prayer Book of 1662, another of 1675, and I am told it is to be found 
in the generality of English Common-Prayer Books printed before the 
middle of the last century. ‘Translators also have occasionally given 
the same sense. ‘The Latin version, in the prayers used at Eton, 
makes for my opponent; the Greek, on the opposite page, for me. 

* Externum et visibile signum intelligo ‘*’Evvod rd cai dpardy rijg Kai 
interne ac spiritualis gratie, quod nobis yapirog ypiv AOOEIZHS 
datur ab ipso Christo institutum, tan- onpeiov, rd in’ abrod rod Xpiorod dia- 
quam medium*® quod eam recipimus, rayGiv, w¢ dpyavoy dt ob émirvyxavopev 
et arrhabonem nos de ef certos fa- avrijc, kai evexvpoy abrijy 
ciendos.” 

(Preces Quotidiane, in usum Schole Colleg. Regalis ap. Etonam, 
1816, pp. 58—61.) 
The same absurdity, of contradictory version en regard, is found in 
Bagster’s Liturgia Octoglotta. 


“ Externum et visibile signum intelligo 
interne et spiritalis gratia, quod nobis 
datur, ab ipso Christo institutum, tanquam 


“"Evvod rd ixric cai dpardy rij¢g tow Kai 
mvevpariKng xaptrog AOOELZHE 
onptioy, rd dn’ abrod Xprorov dia- 


medium, quo eam recipimus, et arrhabo- 


nem, qui nos de ea certos faciat.” 


Kai évéxupoy abray 
@oa. 


Now in reply, I have not King James’s C. P. 1604, in which the 
additions to the Catechism, on the Sacraments, made by Bp. Overall, 
first appeared. But I have a Common Prayer, 4to, 1612, printed by 
Barker, and I have seen editions of 1623 and of 1660 (4to), where 
there is no comma after grace. But I rely very little upon the 
punctuation in either case. Every one knows how arbitrary and 
irregular punctuation was among the writers of those days, and 
has continued even to our own. Even in editions of the Bible and 
Liturgy, no regular system of punctuation seems to have been adopted, 
till Dr. Blayney published the former, and Bp. Randolph the latter. 
It is to the meaning of the passage I look; and that must be ascer- 
tained from other sources. I presume it will be granted that Bp. 
Overall would not depart from the authorized teaching of the Church 
of England. That will be found in Noell’s Catechismus, (p. 156, 
edit, 1835.) «Est externa Divine erga nos per Christum benevo- 
lentize beneficentiseque testificatio, signo aspectabili arcanam, spiritua- 
lemque gratiam repreesentans, qua Dei promissiones de remissione 
peccatorum, et eterna salute per Christum data, quasi consignantur, 
et earum veritas in cordibus nostris certius confirmatur,” 

Now, how was Bp. Overall’s definition of a sacrament understood by 
his contemporaries, or immediate successors ? [Mockett] “ Externum 
et visibile signum intelligo spiritualis et interne gratie nobis collate, 
quod etiam instituit ipse Christus, vt instramentum esset et pignus cere 
tissimum, quod ipsum+ recipiamus.” Doctrina et Politia [cclesie 
Anoglicane, Lond. 1617, 4to, p. 72. Duport, in his translation of 
the Liturgy, 1665, gives the Greek retained in the Eton Preces. 


Sic, 


t Sic. Query, ipsam? or does he refer to Christum ? 
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Parsell, in his Latin translation, 3rd edit. 1720: “ Externum volo et 
aspectabile signum interne et spiritualis Gratie collate nobis, ab ipse 
Christo institutum, tanquam medium quo eam adipiscimur, et pignus 
certitudinis, nos eam* adepturos esse.’ In Parsell, the comma is re- 
tained, but the meaning determined. 
I am, my dear Sir, your faithful servant, L. 8. 
R. M. L., 20th April, 1846. 


DR. TOWNSEND IN REPLY TO MR. MAITLAND. 


Sik,—Four questions are proposed to me in your last number by Mr. 
Maitland. The reply to each is easy. 

Ist. Mr. Maitland asks me, how I can explain the seeming incon- 
sistency, of denying that 1 am responsible for the delay in publishing 
the several volumes of the new edition of our great martyrologist ; 
when he quotes my own words to prove that I confessed myself to be 
the sole cause of that delay. 

I acknowledge myself, I answer, to be the cause of the delay of one 
volume only; and not to be the cause of the delay of all the volumes 
of two editions, I refer you to the very words quoted by Mr. Mait- 
land himself, in your last number. 

2nd. Mr. Maitland informs you that it must be obvious to every one 
that he has not made me responsible for Mr. Cattley’s blunders; and 
that I have enough of my own to answer for. . 

Mr. Maitland worded his criticisms so generally, that it was obvious 
to many (or it seemed to many, which he pleases) that he made me 
responsible for the real or supposed mistakes of the Editor. 

give him, however, the benefit of his denial: and will believe that 
he had no such intention. With respect to any errors of my own; I 
beg him not to spare me. 

3rd. Mr. Maitland asks me to point out the unjust and ungentle- 
manly language in which he has abused me—for being too much of a 
puritan. 

I am writing at Ramsgate, where I am attending a sick—and I fear 
a dying friend—a dear friend—and am absent from books, references, 
and the pamphlets which were formerly wasted on these topics. 
I can only say, therefore, I have some remembrance of Mr. Mait- 
land’s replies to me involving certain questions respecting the puritans; 
as if I was responsible for their opinions; and was identified with a 
party, among which were many whom I shall always venerate, but 
whose peculiarities I have never approved. The general tone and 
tenour of these pamphlets justified my_description of Mr. Maitland’s 
language towards myself, in the course of this absurd controversy. 

4th. The fourth point betrays the very soul of this writer. He dares 
to insinuate that 1 have acted on one reason, and have yet given the 
readers of your pages cause to believe, by “ cautiously and intentionally” 


* Compare Mockett, supra. 
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wording a sentence ; that I submitted to them another reason for my 
conduct; that is, Mr. Maitland adds to all his former insolence, 
one of the worst of all offences in a civilized and Christian count 
—the imputation of a falsehood. In the passage to which he refers, 
I was objecting to his language; and declared that I now regretted 
that I suppressed the last —- I wrote in reply to his third or 
fourth ; I really forget which. I affirmed that I did so suppress it, be- 
cause some of my friends deemed my language to be too severe. 

Mr. Maitland insinuates that my friends requested me to suppress 
the pamphlet for other reasons. I suppressed it, because I had quoted 
and applied to Mr. Maitland the epigram of Soame Jenyns on Dr. 
Johnson, the last line of which is, 


“ A Christian, and a scholar, but a brute.” 


Three or four of my friends requested me not to permit this to 
remain. I yielded to their advice, and withdrew the pamphlet from 
circulation, Mr. Maitland tells me that he feels no gratitude for my 
forbearance, and that he has a copy, which, with my permission, he 
will send to you; for it will not only entertain some of your readers, 
but be then open to his remarks. I have told you how I am situated 
at this moment. I have not a copy of the pamphlet by me, or I would 
send it you. Let Mr. Maitland send you his copy; and with it, any 
wise or foolish, kind or unkind, just or unjust remarks he pleases, for 
the entertainment of your readers, 

I would express my regret that these unsatisfactory squabbles pull 
my soul down from higher and holier subjects ; if I was not fully con- 
vinced that Mr. Maitland would only deem such language, to be affecta- 
tion, weakness, or folly. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Gro. TOWNSEND. 

Ramsgate, April 13, 1846. 


[Tu following is a copy of the pamphlet referred to in the fore- 
going correspondence. | 


REMARKS (No. Il.) ON THE ERRORS OF MR. MAITLAND, IN HIS 
NOTES (PART II.) ON THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE REV. GEO. 
TOWNSEND TO THE NEW EDITION OF FOXE’S MARTYROLOGY, 
BY THE REV. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A., CANON OF DURHAM, 


[London: Printed for J. G. F. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church-yard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall ; and sold by Andrews, Durham. 1842. Price Six- 
pence. Durham: Printed by F. Humble and Son, Saddler-street. } 

College, Durham, Oct. 3, 1842. 

Sir,—On my return to this place from a pleasant tour in the South 

of England, I found your Pamphlet, entitled, “ Notes on the Contri- 

butions of the Rev. George Townsend to the New Edition of Foxe's 

Martyrology. Part II. Puritan Thaumaturgy; with a reply to Mr. 

Townsend's Remarks on Part I, &c.” 1 hasten to consider this 

pamphlet with all the attention it seems to me to deserve. When an 

author has ventured to submit his lucubrations to the world, every 
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reader, as one of the public, is entitled to animadvert upon his labours, 
and to point out his deficiencies. You have availed yourself of this 
privilege to the uttermost. I ought to feel honoured, rather than 
offended, by the deep consideration you bestow on me. 
1.—Your pamphlet is comprised in one hundred and forty-four 
pages, and costs three shillings and sixpence. Your readers, if they 
are pleased with it, purchase their gratification at a high price. [ 
trust they will favour me with a perusal of these Remarks, at a much 
less charge both to their patience and to their purse. 
Your pamphlet i is divided into three parts. The first, comprising 44 
pages, contains a reply to my Remarks on the first Number of your 
otes to my Contributions. I am quite contented to leave my objec- 
tions, and your replies, to the judgment of the reader. You still 
deem the grant of arms to a gentleman of the name of John Foxe to 
have been made to the Martyrologist. Your arguments no more con- 
vince me, than your charges of egotism offend me. I find only one 
observation worthy of notice. It occurs in page 38. It is this: 
*« My object is not to annoy Mr. Townsend, but to promote a greater 
love of truth, and a more exact search after it, especially as it regards 
that golden thread which runs through the varied web of time, the 
history of the Christian Church. This cannot be done while party is 
to publish its mis-statements, and ignorance to shoot its bolts, at 
random. They must be resisted and exposed ; and, if it please God, 
I will resist and expose them. I hope to do this without the use of 
low arts, without taking advantage of the ignorance or passion of un- 
learned readers, and without personal insult to those who think fit to 
pursue a different course.”—In these sentiments I fully and cordially 
agree. My object is the same as yours. I also, through my whole 
life, have so loved truth alone, that I can safely say before the heart- 
searching God, in the beautiful language of Sir William Jones— 


“ Before thy mystic altar, heavenly truth, 
I kneel in manhood, as I knelt in youth.” 


I may have been mistaken in my conclusions—I may have erred—I 
may have been hasty; but the insinuation contained in your para- 
graph, that I belong to a party, and, therefore, publish wilful mis- 
statements, is most base and unjust. I honour you for resisting and 
exposing, and I hope you will ever resist and expose, every attempt 
to falsify history. If you ever imagine you discover such attempts in 
my pages, I beg you to show me no mercy. If, however, I refer to 
the manner in which I have uniformly endeavoured to speak the truth 
alone, and, by so doing, have offended many of all parties, I shall be 
accused, in er own polished phrase, of “ rigmarole ;” and for this 
cause only, I am silent on that subject. 

I1.—The second part of your pamphlet comprises fifty pages, and 
contains only a reprint of the letters relating to our controversy in 
the British Magazine, &c. I discontinued the correspondence 
because you dared to accuse me of a “ dirty artifice.” When the men 
of the world, who love the approbation of their fellow-men more than 
the favour of the God who shall judge them, settle their quarrels, as 
they term it; they meet to stab, or shoot each other. Before they 
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meet, however, they require that they shall be proved to be equals as 
gentlemen. So it is also among ourselves. Some rules of gentle- 
manly language are laid down, which ought never to be transgressed. 
If they are transgressed, we deem our antagonist to be unworthy not 
of our sword, but of our pen. Twoof these rules of controversy are, 
never to impute to our opponent inferior or wicked motives; and, 
never to use vulgar language. You violated both rules, in charging 
me with a “ dirty artifice ;’’ and I withdrew from the contest, because 
I deem you, by using such language, to be no longer worthy of that 
rank among our literary men, which should entitle you to the name of 
“gentleman.” I regard you as self-degraded from the equality on 
which alone we can or ought to meet. Be severe, be stern, be un- 
compromising, be harsh, be uncourteous, as you please ; for I myself 
began to use severity of language ; but do not be coarse, ungentle- 
manly, vulgar. Do not use such language as that which your deficiency 
in the sense of shame has actually permitted you to reprint in page 


94 of your pamphlet, and to which our readers are referred. I will 
not repeat your words. 


“ They vex my eyes, and grieve my heart,” 


» Though they 


“ Come like shadows, and so depart.” 


I1I.—The third part of your pamphlet is called “ Puritan Thauma- 
turgy.” It consists of two sections, respectively entitled “ Prophecies” 
and “ Exorcism.” It also comprises fifty pages. 

When I saw this third division of your brochure, I could not but 
exclaim—-What have I to do with Puritan Thaumaturgy ? I found, 
on examination, that John Foxe is said to have ventured to predict 
the return of the exiles to England. Instead of denying that he did 
so, | believed the story ; and I imputed the utterance of the predic- 
tion to his conviction that the Providence of God would call home 
the Protestants of England, and I regarded the verification of the 
prediction as a coincidence. I do not fully understand your object in 
this part of your pamphlet. Foxe asserted ‘‘that he brought his 
words by commandment from God.”’ He was wrong in so saying. I do 
not defend him. He might, however, be convinced, as other suffer- 
ing, zealous, and enthusiastic persons have been, that the deep im- 
pression on his mind proceeded from no human source. He uttered 
this conviction. His prophecy was accomplished. You imagine that 
Foxe endeavoured wilfully to deceive. J cannot believe this. You 
affirm that he assumed the prophetic office, and professed to be the 
subject of a “ divine afflatus.” I regard him as uttering a conviction, 
the origin of which I endeavour to explain. This you call falsifying 
the story (p. 99). I appeal to all our readers, whether I am treated 


justly in this matter. 


You proceed to-prove the truth of your charges, by a further argu- 
ment the most untandid and unfair that I ever remember to have seen 
urged in any controversy. I have said, with reference to the power 
which Foxe was supposed to possess of predicting the restoration of 
the sick to health, that I omit all such narratives because they are 
incredible. You quote the very narrative | have omitted, and declare 
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(p. 104) that I have committed a fraud on the reader by suppressing 
that narrative. In one passage you insult me for inserting a supposed 
prophecy, and explaining the circumstances attending it; and imme- 
diately afterwards you go on to insult me for omitting a supposed pro. 
phecy, which I deemed to be apocryphal. You tell me (p. 103) that 
I ought to treat all these stories as mere fables, and to deny that Foxe 
ever said or did any such things as are ascribed to him. Ido not agree 
with you. I believe that many predictions may have been uttered in 
the excited state of mind in which many men then lived, and that some 
of these predictions were accomplished ; while many others fell to the 
ground. The assumption of the power to prophecy was indefensible ; 
and I have not attempted to defend it. His pretending to the mira- 
cular power also, which you seem to call upon me in the next section 
to defend, is no less to be repudiated. I neither have said, nor shall 
say, one word of apology for him on these points. I no more con- 
sider myself called upon to excuse one fault, or palliate one error, 
among the puritans, because I deem their services against popery to 
have been most invaluable to the people of England, than I am required 
to defend the lying of Abraham, though I deem him to be the father of 
the faithful ; or the adultery of David, because his uniform resistance 
to idolatry, conferred upon him the title of “the man after God's own 
heart.’ I admire many great qualities in St. Augustine, but I believe 
he lied* when he declared, if indeed he did declare it, that he met, saw, 
and knew men in Africa with no heads at all, and with eyes in their 
breasts, and others with one eye in the middle of their foreheads. 
Must I defend the lie because I love his meditations ? Do you not know 
that the fears of the brave, the follies of the wise, and the incon- 
sistencies of the good and great, are the vexations of all their bio- 
graphers? While we deride their fears, condemn their follies, and 
expose their inconsistencies, must we come to the conclusion that, 
because of these things, they are neither brave, nor wise, nor great, nor 
good? Your wisdom is equal to your courtesy. When your friends, 
at some very distant day, shall write your biography, they will eulo- 
gize you for the excellencies which they may discover in you; but 
they will scarcely be able to praise you either for gentlemanly feeling 
or for profound talent, in the present correspondence. 


* Sti. Augustine, Ep. Hipponensis, serm. xxxvii. ad fratres suos in Eremo com- 
morantes et quosdam alios.—“* Ecce ego jam Ep. Hipponensis eram, et cum quibus- 
dam servis Christi ad A°thiopiam perrexi, ut eis sanctum Christi Evangelium pre- 
dicarem ; et vidimus ibi multos homines ac mulieres capita non habentes, sed oculos 
grossos fixos in pectore, cetera membra equalia nobis habentes: inter quos sacerdotes 
eorum vidimus uxoratos ; tante tamen abstinentia erant, quod, licet uxores sacerdotes 
omnes haberent, nunquam nisi semel in anno eas tangere volebant ; quo die ad omni 
sacrificio abstinebant. Vidimus et in inferioribus partibus Aéthiopia homines nuum 
ocuium tantum in fronte habentes quorum sacerdotes a conversationibus hominum 
fugiebant, ab omni libidine carnis se abstinebant, et in septimana in qua Diis suis 
thura offerebant, ab omni labe carnis abstinebant se, nihil sumebant nisi metretam 
aque per diem, et sic contenti manentes dignum sacrificium diis suis offerebant.”— 
Vol. 10, p. 267. Ed. Basil. 1529. The Benedictine Editors of Augustine’s works, 
however, attempt to prove this passage to be spurious. See their arguments, and 


— in vol, vi. p. 784, &e., of their Antwerp edition of Augustine’s works, 
1701. 
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In the latter part of your pamphlet you admit that Foxe had no 
connexion with certain frauds and impostures, on which you dwell 
with vast complacency (p. 144.) Why, then, do you mention his 
name in conjunction with them? You affirm that the real secret of 
the estimation of his invaluable labours was, that he was the dupe of 
those who availed themselves of Foxe's character to work their own ends. 
A more unguarded and indefensible assertion was never made. Leav- 
ing out of the number of his eulogists such men as Neal, to whom 
you justly object, I ask you, whether the venerable men who aided so 
effectually the resolution of the magnanimous Elizabeth to restore the 
Protestant Episcopacy of England, Whitgift, Grindal, Pilkington, and 
others, who loved and venerated the person and the volumes of John 
Foxe, regarded him on this account ? 

You conclude by observing, that “ this too is the real secret of his 
martyrology, the true apology for it, and in fact the only thing that 
can account for such a compilation being so made at all, and so re- 
ceived by his contemporaries—something like it, is, perhaps, neces- 
sary to account for the treatment which it has more recently met with 
at the hands of some of its professed admirers,” (p. 144.) 1 suppress 
all expressions of surprise that you could thus have written. I have 
ever valued, and shall ever value Foxe, as the recorder of the cruel- 
ties which attended the enforcement in England, by the public law, 
of that system of corrupted Christianity, which is justly denominated 
by Milton, “the worst of superstitions, and the heaviest of all God's 
judgments, Popery.’’ The volumes of John Foxe, in spite of all the 
weaknesses you discover in the character of the martyrologist, or the 
numerous errors which were unavoidable in the first great effort to 
throw open the gates of ecclesiastical history to the world, will ever 
remain an imperishable warning to the Protestant Episcopacy of Eng- 
land, never, never, never, by God’s grace and mercy, to permit the 
re-establishment among them of that priestcraft, which destroys 
liberty, quenches the light of Scripture, fetters the soul, surrenders 
the conscience to human authority, and enforces unreasonable disci- 
pline, and unscriptural doctrines, by severe and inflexible laws, which 
slumber with its weakness, but awaken with its power. ‘Those are 
the worst traitors to the Protestant monarchy, who would give this 
priesteraft power. Those are the worst heretics, who would reimpose 
its doctrines. Those are the worst schismatics, who would re-esta- 
blish its discipline. Those are the worst enemies to the church of 
Christ, who would help to spread the dry rot of its calm, quiet, cor- 
rupt, heart-soothing, conscience-lulling, but false and soul-endanger- 
ing influence, among the beams of the tabernacle and the temple. 
Detestation of cruelty, love of truth, aspiration for liberty, and the re- 
solution to give to God a better, a more scriptural, a more primitive 
service, than that of the church of Rome, and not any base, or private 
objects, were the causes that made our ancestors abhor popery, vene- 
rate the church, and love the pages of John Foxe: and I believe that 
the curse of the Almighty will rest on our nation, and church, and 
people, if we ever degenerate from these protestant principles of our 
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ancestors ; or in any way unite with Rome, till the Creed of Trent is 
rescinded, and the boasted unchangeable is changed. 

But all this which to me seems to be “ eternal truth” will by you 
be called “ rigmarole.” So let it be. I ought to end here, but I will 
relate an anecdote to you, in which you will possibly be interested, 
because you are a party concerned. 1 have been honoured for nearly 
thirty years with the favour and friendship of your venerable princi- 
pal and master, the Archbishop of Canterbury (“ Serus in ceelum re- 
deat.”) In the last letter which he wrote to me, (our common friend, 
Mr. Jos. Stevenson, has read the letter,) his Grace observed, “ When 
you meet Mr. Maitland, I hope you will be good friends, as you ought 
to be.” In the course of the tour to which I have alluded I called at 
Lambeth, and had a very agreeable conversation with the Archbishop, 
When I left his Grace i enquired whether you were in the library; 
I entertained no feelings of ill-will, unkindness, nor resentment against 
you, because of your attacks upon me. I was amused rather than 
surprised to find that your demeanour was as uncourteous as your 
pages; and that you seemed to think my kindness to be weakness, 
my courtesy to be folly, my condescension to be degradation. I left 
you, unavoidably reminded of the lines of Soame Jenyns on Dr. John- 
son, whom in some respects you resemble. Perhaps you do not re- 
member them. It is possible that some of your readers also may not 
recollect them. I will, therefore, transcribe them— 

‘* Here lies Sam, Johnson. Reader, have a care, 
Tread lightly, lest you wake a sleeping bear— 
Religious, moral, generous, and humane 
He was—but self-sufficient, proud, and vain; 
Fond of, and overbearing in dispute, 

A Christian, and a scholar—but a brute.” 

Farewell, Sir, for the present. I have other, and better things to 
do, than to continue this correspondence, which I cannot but perceive 
reflects little credit upon either of us; but when you have published 
another number of “ Notes,’ you shall have another number of “ Re- 
marks” upon them, from, Sir, your obedient servant, 


GEO, TOwnsEND. 
The Rev. S. R. Maitland, &c. &c. &c. &c. 


[The End. } 


THE PARKER SOCIETY. 

Sir,—In a letter which you were kind enough to insert in your last 
number, relative to the publications of the Parker Society, 1 fear I 
may have done the council some injustice when I said that they 
ought to have taken warning from the errors in Mr. Coxe’s edition of 
Dr. James’s Treatise on the Corruption of Scripture, before they ap- 
pointed him to edit so important an author as Archbishop Cranmer. 
I have just learned, from the best authority, that Mr. Coxe was en- 
gaged to edit Cranmer in October, 1842, whereas his edition of Dr. 
James's work did not appear until the following year; so that the 
council could have derived no information or warning as to his quali- 
fications from his failure in editing that book. 
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But this is a minor matter, and does not affect the argument; 
whether the council had this or that means of knowing how far the 
editors they employed are competent or incompetent is not the ques- 
tion. I do not accuse them of knowingly or intentionally selectin 
unqualified persons; but what I complain of, and what I think the 
members of the society have a full right to complain of is, that in 
point of fact, many of their books have been put into the hands of 
very incompetent editors. It is for the council to inquire into the 
cause of this, and to avoid it in future; but, whatever excuse there 
may be for them, however difficult it may be to find editors with the 
necessary learning, the complaint remains the same, and the injury 
done to the memory of the Reformers, and to the particular class of 
literature which the council has undertaken to reprint, remains the 
same also. 

I would take this opportunity of stating that I do not complain of 
mere slips or typographical errors; to such every one is liable, and 
unless they were so numerous as to evince palpable negligence and 
carelessness, I do not think that the public would have any just cause 
of complaint, were that all that could be said against the society's 
publications. But there is a class of blunders, which, in addition to 
their erroneous character, betray incompetenvy and ignorance in the 
editor, and therefore excite a reasonable doubt and distrust of all his 
labours. This is the class of errors of which I complain, and which 
I think require to be publicly noticed. The friends of the societ 
might content themselves with privately notifying to the council cit 
mistakes as were merely pardonable slips, or errata; but errors which 
are an evidence of gross incompetence in the editors ought to be pub- 
licly pointed out and exposed, in order to call the attention of the 
council more effectually to the importance of employing only such 
editors as are qualified for their task. It is not fair to the members or 
to the public to hush up such blunders, or to conceal them by supply- 
ing sheets of cancels. 

For example, what are we to think of an editor of Archbishop 
Grindal’s Remains, who does not know that the De profundis is one of 
the Psalms: and who gravely tells his readers, in a formal note, that 
the De profundis is “ an antiphone in the office of the dead ?”’* 

As I have thus alluded to Grindal’s Remains, I may mention here, 
an instance in illustration of what I remarked in my last letter relative 
to the suspicion that must necessarily attach itself to the texts of the 
society’s reprints. Inthe archbishop’s injunctions at York in 1571, 
there is one which orders that “ all vestments, albes, tunicles, stoles, 
&e. . . . . candlesticks, holy-water-stocks, or fat images, and all other 
relics and monuments of superstition and idolatry be utterly defaced, 
broken, and destroyed.’’+ 
_ Here one is naturally surprised at the phrase, “ fat images.’’ What 
is a fat image? and why should not Jean images be destroyed as mo- 
numents of idolatry as well as fat ones? Again, why does the arch- 
bishop say “holy-water-stocks or fat images,” instead of and? Are 


* Grindal’s Remains, p, 140. t Ibid., p. 135. 
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we to infer that “a holy-water-stock’’ and “a fat image” are one and 
the same thing? 

These difficulties the editor has very partially attempted to remove; 
he tells us that holy-water-stocks are not the same as fat images, the 
former being “ stone basins for holy water, usually placed at the en- 
trance of churches,” and the latter, “ solid images, as distinguished 
from pictures ;’’ but he leaves us entirely in the dark as to the arch- 
bishop's reason for apparently identifying them by the use of the par. 
ticle or. 

But who ever before heard of “a fat image,” as contradistinguished 
from a picture? What example can this gentleman produce for such 
a phrase? And if he can produce none, why does he tell his readers 
so boldly and unhesitatingly, without so much as a perhaps to qualify 
his assertion, that fat images are “ solid images, as contradistinguished 
from pictures”? In the Index also, under the word ‘ fat,” we find 
“ Fat images to be destroyed, 135.” 

The truth is, and I think every one must perceive that the text is 
corrupt. It may perhaps be equally corrupt in the MS. from which 
the editor printed ; but then he ought to have told us so. I would 
venture, however, to suggest (for of course I have no means of col- 
lating the published text with the original) that the true reading is 
“‘ holy-water-stocks or fat, images, and all other relics and monuments 
of superstition, &c.” ‘The word “ fat,” now more commonly “ vat,’ 
is a well-known word which the editor might have found in Johnson’s 
Dictionary, and which occurs in the authorized English version of the 
Rible—e. g., in Isaiah, Ixiii., which is read as the Epistle for the Monday 
before Easter, Pointed as above, the passage presents no difficulty ; 
and the editor’s ingenious and learned explanation of the “ fat images” 
is rendered wholly unnecessary. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Trinity College, Dublin, April 18, 1846. James H. Toop. 


ON THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR SCRIPTURE READING IN THE 
TWELFTH CENTURY, IN VERNACULAR TRANSLATIONS. 


Dear Sir,—A correspondent who does not give his name, furnished 
the last number of your Magazine with an article on the “ Pro- 
blems of Heloise,” that is, on the questions relating to Scripture pro- 
posed by Heloise to Abelard, probably between the years 1130 and 
1142, 

Twelve, out of the forty-two questions, are given by your corre- 
spondent, and I observe that they all relate to the New Testament. 
Not having access to the volume which contains the Problems of 
Heloise, | beg to inquire, whether all the forty-two questions refer to 
the New Testament only, because if they do, the inquiry proposed by 
your correspondent as to the extent of Scripture-reading among nuns, 
and others of the same sex, in those days, may be more easily answered. 

Heloise herself, as all contemporary information acquaints us, was 
well versed in the learned languages, therefore no wonder that the ac- 
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complished abbess should he engaged in scriptural studies ; and if the 
forty-two questions were confined to the New Testament, the nuns of 
her convent, in common with other females who could read at all, 
had facilities in the vernacular translations then in use, for so much of 
Scripture-reading. ‘Three hundred years before that period, when the 
Latin language was on the decline in the South of Europe, Charle- 
magne and his successors encouraged the translation of Scripture into 
the vernacular tongues. The canons of the Councils of ‘Tours, Rheims, 
and Mayence, in the ninth century, enacted that the bishops should 
take care to have portions of the church services translated into the 
vulgar tongue, in order that the people might understand them, The 
German (Lingua Teudisca), in the northern parts, and the Romance 
(Lingua Romana), sometimes called the Provencal, and Gallic, in the 
southern parts, were the vulgar tongues spoken in the empire of Char- 
lemagne. We learn from the collectors of productions in the Romance 
language, from Roquefort and Raynouard especially, who have sup- 
plied us with specimens, that several books of the Old Testament, and 
most of the New, had been translated before the twelfth century. Metri- 
cal versions and abridgments were also in circulation ; and as it was no 
uncommon thing for females to distinguish themselves in the literature 
of the day, we have no reason therefore to be surprised that some of 
them should be versed in sacred knowledge. Eleanor, Queen of 
England, Ermengarde, Viscountess of Narbonne, Stephanette, daughter 
of the Count of Provence, and Adolazie, Viscountess of Avignon, were 
celebrated for their poetical compositions in the Romance language. 
In fact, Heloise lived at a time when women were encouraged, by the 
attention paid to the sex, according to the laws of chivalry, to devote 
themselves to studies and to accomplishments, which should still fur- 
ther secure the homage they enjoyed. 

Public prohibitions against Scripture-reading did not disgrace the 
Roman church until more than half a century after Heloise. When 
the Christian religion was completely corrupted by the authority of 
popes and councils, then it was necessary to put obstacles in the wa 
of that Scripture-reading in vernacular versions, by which the people 
were enabled to compare the Gospel of Jesus Christ with the system 
taught by those who preached “ another gospel.” 

One of the first fulminations of the papacy against Scripture-read- 
ing was by Innocent III., in 1199, and Innocent’s rescript gives us 
to understand, that ‘ the Gospels, the Epistles of Paul, the Psalter, the 
Morals of Job, and many other books, had been translated into the Gallic 
tongue, and had excited the desire of a multitude of laics and of women 
to read the Scriptures.” (See Hpis. Inn. Ill, 141, Liber 2, cited by Le 
Long, Bibl. Sacra. lib. i. p. 313.) 

James, King of Aragon, in 1213, and the Council of Thoulouse, in 
1229, denounced the Romance versions of Scripture, and from that 
time to this, the Church of Rome has presumed to put a restriction upon 
the use of vernacular translations of Scripture, which was unknown to 
the “ Church of the Fathers.” 

I have reason to hope that the Romance or Gallic version, to which 
Innocent ILI, directed jealous attention, and which was afterwards 
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rohibited, will soon be in print, and will enable us to judge whether 
it deserved condemnation or not. Five copies of this version are known 
to be in existence, and steps are taken to have them collated. 
I am, dear Sir, &c, W. S. G., 


LEAVES FROM A DIARY. 


(11.) 
“ Tats eminent work (the Ecclesiastical Polity) may justly be reckoned 
to mark an era in our literature.”—Hallam. 


“ With any such partial eye to respect ourselves, and by causing to 
make those things seem the truest, which are the fittest to serve our 
purpose, is a thing which we neither like nor mean to follow,”— 
Hooker. 


Well must he have earned the title of Judicious, whom the Pope, 
our royal pedant James I., and the enlightened and constitutional 
historian Hallam, can unite to honour, and most justly has he earned 
this tribute, which, whether it be in the seventeenth or nineteenth 
centuries, his authority is equally paramount. Hallam speaks of his 
work, in the extract quoted above, as marking an era in our literature ; 
and the passage from Hooker himself is a key to the reason of it. 
Throwing off the dicta of schoolmen, he appealed to truth; and when 
studying his pages, we are almost startled at the disinterested impar- 
tiality with which he states it. To literature in general he doubtless 
rendered a transcendent service in tearing off the trammels with which 
free thought was encumbered ; but a far higher service was done by 
him to the church which henceforth accepted the basis he had so 
justly laid down, and appealed in all cases to truth for her justifica- 
tion. ‘The extent of this benefit has hardly received a sufficient re- 
cognition on our part. Prone as the world is to rest on great names 
and authorities, it would often have been led astray from truth, had 
not Hooker’s invincible reasoning and arguments as often brought us 
back to it. The most ingenious and subtle theories have been sub- 
verted by an appeal to his pages—not as conveying Hooker's autho- 
rity, but as pointing the force of truth against an erroneous argument. 
Fortunate is it for us and for the cause of truth that his reasoning has 
continued to enjoy the authority it so justly deserves, It is, in fact, 
of eternity as truth is, and so long as we are amenable to argument 
and reasoning, it must have its weight. And yet, wonderful is the 
unanimity that prevails as to its authority, if we consider the death- 
blows it has dealt and continues to deal to our most favourite theories. 
We cannot study Hooker without seeing that those who often quote 
it with the most solemn assurance, are often in their speculations con- 
demned by it. Like the temple of old, it has almost become a thing 
to swear by, and Hooker’s name is often used where Hooker’s autho- 
rity and reasoning are directly at variance with the views they are 
brought forward to support. ‘The truth of this may be seen in many 
of the favourite opinions of our modern divines, and yet have 
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they the assurance to quote Hooker as if it were their own text-book. 
The practical belief of the world, that which runs not into Scylla, 
cannot escape Charybdis, is demonstrated in this unmeaning idolatry 
of a name without considering what that name imports. Hooker 
refuted the Puritans, therefore he must coincide with Laud. A very 
brief examination of the book itself would soon remove such an 
erroneous impression, and would teach us that most important and 
practical lesson that there is a via media, a via trita, and a via tuta, of 
which truth is the basis, ‘The name of Hooker, as of any authority, 
is synonymous with truth, and truth willseldom be found identified 
with any extreme opinions which float on the surface for their day, 
and then blend with their opposites, and merge in the abyss, to be 
reproduced on some other future occasion. The rule of Hooker, laid 
down in the second extract, is a golden one: he scorned the victory 
of casuistry, and bent his mind, with all its manliness and vigour, to 
the elucidation of truth. It was in this his immortal work formed an 
era in literature, and it is in this that it will live for ages to refute each 
reviving error, and to merge the authority of men, however great be 
their reputation, in the force of the truths they shall evolve. 


(12.) 

«“ These have sinned themselves into a belief that there is no God; 
and so finding nothing in themselves but what is worse than nothing, 
began to wish what they were not able to hope for, ‘ that they should 
be like the beasts that perish,’ and, in wicked company (which is the 
atheist’s sanctuary), were so bold as to say so: though the worst of 
mankind, when he is left alone at midnight, may wish, but cannot 
then think it.”— Hooker. 


It is extraordinary to find two such eminent writers as Hooker and 
Pearson expressing the same beautiful ideas under almost the same 
imagery, for, although Pearson’s may be looked upon as a commentary 
on this, yet is there an originality about it that there is no mistaking. 
The two passages, read consecutively, form together the most perfect 
and convincing piece of reasoning on this subject, uniting, in both 
cases, an appeal to the senses and feelings that may anywhere be 
found. Hooker points out the steps by which such a belief, or posses. 
sion of a belief is attained. His words are remarkable, “they have 
sinned themselves into a belief’”’—they have gradually so hardened 
their hearts by sin that they would wish to believe that which all the 
rest of the world, and even the natural man, would abhor. They 
renounce that which the wise and good of all ages and of all creeds 
have most anxiously sought. This is beautifully expressed, in saying 
that it is “in wicked company” only (the atheist’s sanctuary) that 
they are bold enough to say so, Wicked as the world is, it is not 
prepared to throw away its hopes, and, even before the world, they 
dare uot assert what they isolate themselves from their race before 
they can entertain. There is a mental and a personal isolation—the 
latter is easily effected through selfishness and sin, the former we can- 
hot effect. In spite of ourselves, there is a communion of mind and 
spirit, and the spirit stands rebuked in the presence of spirit, when 
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the person bears it out scornfully and unblushingly. Hooker refers to 
this in the image of midnight watchfulness. Mind then meets mind, 
The individual is isolated, and conscience and reason will have sway. 
These may, in his case, lead him to wish, as the least of two evils, to 
be like the beasts that perish ; but they tell him, also, that he is not 
like the beasts that perish. He knows that the soul is there wanting, 
and he feels the consciousness of a soul in his own thoughts, his own 
reflections, his own fears. Putting him in the most disadvantageous 
position, with a wish and desire to believe his own nothingness, he 
cannot believe it. His wish is refuted at every turn. He feels the 
presence, the power, the influence of his soul in every thought and 
action; he can see his nature in a separated state in the idiot, on the 
one hand, or in the paralytic, on the other—the mind being lost in the 
one, and the powers of the body in the other; and then, trace in his 
own body and soul that mysterious union which will not allow him, in 
these his moments of thoughtfulness, to think what his own hopeless- 
ness would make him wish to believe. It is at this point that Pearson 
takes up the argument: ‘ Let Caligula profess himself an athiest, and 
with that profession hide his head, or ran under his bed, when the 
thunder strikes his ears, and lightning flashes in his eyes; those ter- 
rible works of nature put him in mind of the power, and his own guilt, 
of the justice of God; whom, while in his wilful opinion, he weakl 

denieth, in his involuntary action he strongly asserteth. So thata 
duty will either be granted or extorted, and where it is not acknow- 
ledged, it will be manifested.’’ This beautiful passage perfects the 
image as well as the argument in which these two great minds have 
joined. Here is the communion of spirit the athiest is not able to con- 
tend against. Into his nostrils also, although he would fain disown it, 
has been breathed that breath of life which made man a living soul. 
The food of this soul may be rank and poisonous, if sin and the flesh 
are the educators, or profitable and quickening, if truth be the instruc- 
tor; but, in no case can it shake off those hopes and fears which are 
the very condition of its existence, or resist that general law of nature 
that leads us by reason to grant, or extorts by compulsion through 


fear, an acknowledgment of that all-gracious King, who sent us into 
the world. 


DR. ELRINGTON IN REPLY TO DR. TOWNSEND. 


Sir,—I must request the insertion of some remarks, upon a letter 
which appeared in your last number from the Rev. George Townsend. 
Had Dr. Townsend confined his letter to an attempt at explaining the 
doctrine put forward in his note upon the appearance of the angelic 
host to the shepherds, and to a promise that he would cancel or alter 
that note in all future editions, 1 should have been most willing to let 
the matter drop. But the promise is couched in terms so uncivil, and 
the explanation so completely turned into a charge of ignorance against 
me, that I cannot remain silent. 


Dr, Townsend is pleased to say, that he will alter the passage, 
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« because the same blunder, which Dr. Elrington has committed, may 
possibly be committed by others.” This is certainly a novel reason 
for making a change ;—because I have committed a blunder, he will 
alter his note. 

Again he says, I have “ mistaken the doctrine of the Holy Scriptures 
respecting the Logos.’’ I made but one assertion on the subject in my 
letter—namely, “that the Eternal Word, who was in the beginning 
with God and was God, so joined himself to the holy thing that was 
formed in Mary’s womb, that the two natures, from the commence- 
ment of the Virgin’s conception, became one.” I must ask Dr. 
Townsend, if he will venture to say that passage misstates the doctrine 
of the Scriptures; and if he will not, I must tell him, that he acknow- 
ledges his charge is utterly unfounded. 

From ignorance of the Scriptures, he proceeds to charge me with 
mistakes as to the council of Ephesus. He says—“ Dr. Elrington has 
not, however, referred to the passage as the decision of the council : 
he seems to speak of it as if it had been the opinion of one doctor only 
of the church. This is very inaccurate.’’ It will not be difficult to 
ascertain where the inaccuracy lies, when I quote my own words, 
“Tt is sufficient for my purpose, that it was condemned by the council 
of Ephesus.” Yet I am charged with saying, that it was merely the 
opinion of Cyril, not the decree of the council. It is painful to com- 
ment upon such reckless assertions. I must, however, go on. Dr. 
Townsend says—“I find, too, on verifying his quotation in Labbe, 
the very Greek of the passage in the British Magazine is wrongly 
printed.” What must the reader expect from such a charge? Un- 
doubtedly, that the Greek has been so printed as to change the mean- 
ing of the passage—as to betray either ignorance or design in me for 
making a false quotation; yet the fact is, there is one typographical 
error, an error of such a kind as proclaims at once, without any need 
for verification, a mistake of the printer, and is not to be wondered at, 
as | never had an opportunity of correcting the proof-sheet.* 

I have not any intention of following Dr. ‘Townsend in his array of 
quotations from the Fathers. It is obvious to remark, that, had he 
been aware of such a host of authorities, it should have made him 
more cautious in the use of words; but I believe his note was written 
before Dr. Burton collected the authorities now brought forward. | 
must, hawever, allude to one. Dr. Townsend says, that Gregory 
Nazianzenus, in his thirty-eighth oration, supports his opinion by 
calling the birth of Christ his Theophania. The sermon of Gregory was 
delivered Eee rat Ocopama, or the day of the nativity of Christ. 
Nothing but Dr. Townsend’s own evidence could have made me 


* The Editor feels it due to Dr. Elrington to say that the fault was not his; and 
ue to himself, and to the general care and accuracy of those who are employed in 


d 


Printing a work which must always be hurried through the press, to add, that the 
only variation of a single letter between the Greek, as it stands in Labbe’s Councils 
and in the Magazine, is, that a r has been erroneously thrust into caramepoirneey, 
*° as to convert it into the obviously unintelligible word caramrepoirnxey. 
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believe that he was ignorant of the fact, that the Feast of the Nativity 
was Called ri Ocopdvia.* 

But these quotations from the Fathers are wholly irrelevant. The 
simple statement to be made by Dr. Townsend was, that his note 
agreed with the doctrines deduced from Scripture, in the Creeds, the 
Articles, and the Liturgy of our church. Neither in these deductions 
from Scripture, nor in the written word, can I find Dr. Townsend's 
doctrine of a manifested and unmanifested Logos. It is a mere specu- 
lation of his own, as dangerous as it is unfounded. It leads at once, 
as given by him, to the division of the divine nature. When Dr, 
‘Townsend says, “the newly born Saviour might, at his being then 
manifested, receive, with that of the divine nature which he had in 
the womb of the blessed Virgin, that also of the divine nature which 
had formerly and previously been manifested to the patriarchs,” 
there is a happy obscurity in the word “ that ;” but if the passage have 
any meaning, it must —- that something was added to the divine 
nature of Jesus Christ after his birth which he had not before ; and if 
that be the meaning, it is vain for him to profess that “ we cannot say 
of the Logos that its Omnipresent Deity was divisible.” - 

The next passage baffles all comprehension, “ as the divine nature 
was partly in the womb of the Virgin, and partly in heaven, before 
the birth; so the divine nature at the birth, being omnipresent, was 
partly in heaven, partly in the new born Emmanuel, and partly in 
the Shecinah which appeared to the shepherds.” Why, it might be 
asked, is “‘ omnipresent” introduced into the second clause, and not 
into the first? and what meaning must ‘ omnipresent” have, to pre- 
vent the sentence being absolute nonsense—worse than nonsense. 

But I shall pursue this question no further. ‘The disquisition about 
the manifested and unmanifested Logos is introduced merely to lead 
away the mind from the real point at issue. The question, whether 
the divine and human natures are verily and indeed united in the un- 
born child of the Virgin, cannot be affected by the question of the 
manifestation or non-manifestation of the Logos at any place or 
period. I shall confine myself to the proof that I did not without 
cause censure Dr. ‘Townsend’s note, as contradicting the doctrine of 
our church; and this I shall do from his own defence. 

That the union of the divine and human nature did not take place 
till after the birth of our Saviour seemed to me plainly asserted in 
these words ;—“ That which was within the womb of the Virgin was 
human only: a human body and a human soul. It was perfect 
man.” To answer this charge, Dr. Townsend thus paraphrases the 

ssage :—“ That which was (had been) within the womb of the 

irgin, though it had a divine nature from its conception, was tn one 
sense human only ; as though it was united with the Logos, it had, to- 
gether with that divine nature, a human body and a human soul, It 
was perfect man.” In all my experience of controversy, I must say, 


* And yet Dr. Townsend might have gathered this from the very title of the ora- 
tion—tic ra Geogama, eit’ ody, rod Lwrijpoc. The Feast of the Nativity 
is still called the Theophania in the Greek church. 
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I never met so bold an attempt* to impose upon the credulity of the 
reader. Whatever may be Dr. Townsend’s sentiments now, it is im- 

sible that he ever wrote the words of the note, intending to convey 
the sentiments of the paraphrase. Surely it is an insult to his under- 
standing to assert, that when he said plainly, “ this is human only,” — 
he meant, that which “ had a divine nature” “was in one sense, human 
only,”—thus rendering absurd the introduction of the words, “ chat 
which was divine,” into the following sentence. 

But let us goon with that sentence: “That which was divine 
might have been only united to the body in this state, when the per- 
fect child was born.’”’ The paraphrase is—“ That which was divine, 
yet unmanifested, might now have been so blended with that which wus 
divine and manifested in the glory of the Shechinah, that the one divine 
nature might be said to be only evidently or manifestly united to the body 
of the Christ, when he was actually born, to be manifested to the shep- 
herds,” 1 can readily understand the ¢ex?, as putting forward, in very 
intelligible terms, a very unsound doctrine, but I receive no definite 
idea whatever from the paraphrase. I cannot even make grammar 
of it. Is the meaning, I would ask, that the “divine nature” was 
“ manifestly united to the body of the Christ,” in order that it might 
be manifested to the shepherds? But, whatever be its construction, 
I defy the ingenuity of man to show its connexion with the sentence 
it is intended to paraphrase. It would be as easy to derive from the 
original, the manifestation of the rainbow as a sign in the clouds. 

Now we come to the conclusion of the note. It stood originally— 
“Then the perfect God became united to the perfect man, of a rea- 
sonable soul and human flesh subsisting.” ‘This, according to Dr. 
Townsend, means: “ Then the union of the unmanifested with the mani- 
fested Logos, proved that the perfect God became united to the perfect 
man, ‘a reasonable soul and human flesh subsisting.’’’ I shall not 
inquire what authority there could be for introducing the additional 
words. I shall take the sentence in its amended form; and I assert, 
in that sentence, the true doctrine is denied. Then, that is, after the 
birth of Christ, the union proved that the perfect God became united 
to the perfect man ; therefore, the two natures had not been perfectly 
united before. Thus even the unjustifiable introduction of the word 
“ proved’? does not remove the error of the original sentence. 

I have been most reluctantly compelled to use such strong language 
with respect to Dr. ‘Townsend’s letter, but the circumstances of the 
case rendered it absolutely necessary. No person can read Dr. 
Townsend’s letter without perceiving that he is conscious of his error, 


* Perhaps the same note may afford the ouly parailel. ‘The original was:—“ The 
or divine nature, might at this time, perhaps, have united itself to the body 
ordained to receive it.” The paraphrase is :—“ ‘The same Logos, or the divine nature, 
might at this time, perhaps, have been pleased to manifest to the shepherds that it had 
united itself to the body ordained to receive it.” If such were the meaning, the 
word ‘‘ perhaps” need not have been inserted, as the appearance of the shepherds was 
for no other purpose except to manifest to them that a Saviour was born, Christ the 
ord. The concluding words, “ the body ordained to receive it,” still support the 
objectionable doctrine. All the elaborate remedies of mystification and parapiirase 
cannot extract the poison out of them. 
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but endeavours to evade its acknowledgment. The alterations of his 
words in the passages which I have quoted sufficiently prove that he 
felt it n to retract his former opinions ; yet, instead of candidly 
confessing this, he has turned upon me with a charge of ignorance of 
Scripture and of the doctrines of the councils. That charge, I trust, 
is not proved, I shall conclude this already too long letter with 
offering to Dr. Townsend the advice of Bishop Jewell—* All things 
considered, if I might be so bold with you, I would say friendlie to 
you, as S, Augustine saith to §. Hierome, ‘ Arripe severitatem Chris- 
tianam, et cane palinodiam,’” 
I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 
Armagh, April 6, 1846. C. R. Etrineron. 


THE AUTHENTICITY OF 1 JOHN, V.7, FURTHER CONSIDERED. 


Si,—Since I addressed a letter to you on the authenticity of the 
re verse in the epistle of John, I have been led to think, that I 
had not sufficiently considered the passage of the treatise of the Bishop 
of Lincoln, which relates to this question, and I am on that account 
especially induced to trouble you with a second communication on the 
subject, not merely because the passage is itself important, but also 
because I am desirous of testifying the respect which I entertain for 
the very learned and able writer. 

The bishop, in refusing to the disputed verse the authority of 
Tertullian, argues thus: —“ Now in case Tertullian had been acquainted 
with ] John, v. 7, a verse which as clearly proved, according to his 
own mode of reasoning, the unity of substance and distinction of per- 
sons in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as Ego et Pater unum sumus 
did in the Father and Son—I would ask whether it is not contrary to 
all reason to suppose that he would have neglected to quote it, and 
chosen rather to refer his readers to the latter text (John, x. 30) and 
to John, xvi. 14?” To this question I beg leave to offer a twofold 
reply: 1, That Tertullian has not, in fact, introduced the words kt 
tres unum sunt as containing any part of the argument which he ad- 
dressed to Praxeas ; and 2. That the disputed verse, if acknowledged 
by him, would not in this case have furnished an argument as con- 
clusive, in strictly logical consequence, as those others, which are 
mentioned in the question of the bishop. 

The bishop has remarked (p. 528), that “ Tertullian enters upon 
the refutation of the doctrines of Praxeas by setting forth his own 
creed ;”” and in this exposition he treats of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
This, however, is merely an exposition introductory to the argument, 
not a part of it. The question agitated between him and Praxeas was 
more limited, as it related only to the distinct personality of the Son, 
which appears to have been denied by the latter. To this accordingly 
(p- 533) Tertullian applies himself, saying, “ that his object will be to 
inquire whether there is a Son—who he is—and how he exists.” 
These questions he discusses at length; and when, as I understand 
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the passage, he had concluded his argument, having minutely ex- 
amined all the passages of the Gospel of St. John, which related to 
the nality of the Son, he reverts to the exposition of his own 
sued whieh he had premised to the argument, and in this place ap- 
pears to have borrowed, without citing it, the language of the disputed 
verse, noting at the same time its correspondence to John, x. 30, from 
which he had argued. Not adducing the former in argument, he has 
not, as in the other instances, particularized it by a reference. 

But neither do I think that the verse would, in his actual contro- 
versy, have furnished him with an argument as cogent as that to 
which he has referred. ‘That the use of the neuter word wawm, in- 
stead of the masculine unus, should be connected with the masculine 
words employed to designate the three persons of the Trinity, cannot, 
I conceive, so cogently establish the distinctness of two of them, as the 
like substitution applied expressly to those two themselves, for it is 
conceivable that it might possibly be specially applicable to the Holy 
Spirit, so as to afford no inference, or at least a weaker inference, in 
proof of the distinct personality of the Son. 

When Cyprian introduced his direct reference, seriptum est, he was 
engaged in maintaining the unity of the church, not in arguing the 
question of the distinct personality of our Saviour. He might there- 
fore fitly adduce the disputed verse in argument, because the topic 
which he was urging was the unity of the Godhead, and this was 
more fully attested by it than by the passages of the Gospel. For 
Tertullian, on the contrary, such an inference would have been remote 
and inconclusive, while the form of expression was the most appro- 
priate which he could select for the mere exposition of his own doctrine. 

I would then still hope that this passage of Tertullian may yet be 
understood to contain a recognition, though not a quotation, of the 
disputed verse, as afterwards adopted into his text by Jerome. But 
if this hope should not be realized, I confess I do not think that much 
advantage in argument would be gained by the adversaries of its 
authenticity. ‘That Cyprian has distinctly quoted the verse, cannot, I 
think, be reasonably denied, because the language of the subsequent 
verse is different, as it concludes with the words in unum, not simply 
with unum, and we have no right to assume that he might have mis- 
taken the former for the latter. But if the words hi tres unum sunt were 
acknowledged in the third century as the authentic language of the 
Scripture, at least a century before the revision of Jerome, and we 
find the very sawe language in the treatise of Tertullian, even without 
a form of reference, it must at least, 1 think, be conceded that this was 
held in the Latin church to have been, even from the second century, 
the authorized and familiar language of the orthodox, in writing of the 
Trinity; and, if this be conceded, we must, I think, of necessity infer, 
that there must have been some scriptural source from which it had 
been primarily derived. Now this source could have been no other 
than a Latin version of very high, or rather of the highest antiquity. 
We may be certain that no Greek authority could have furnished an 
expression corresponding to hi tres wnum sunt, since we find that 
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Gregory Nazianzen has expressed his opinion of the doctrine of the 
Trinity wholly by neuter words, 

I have not assumed more in regard to the Latin versions, than that 
there is an authorized text of Jerome, in which the disputed verse is 
found, as a result of a revision carefully executed by a person whose 
eminent qualifications confessedly fitted him, beyond any other man, 
for the task. From this assumed fact I have felt myself authorized to 
infer, that he must either, agreeably to his own repeated declarations, 
have in this instance corrected the Latin versions of his time in con- 
formity to that authority, which he has described by the words Graca 
fides, the authority of Greek manuscripts extant in his time, or more 
probably, that he was so convinced of the superior authority of those 
Latin versions, in which the disputed verse appeared, that he con- 
sidered himself bound to retain it in neglect of his own general rule, 
On this latter supposition, as from the state of existing manuscripts the 
more probable, though the other would be decisive in favour of the 
verse, | have proceeded to argue, claiming in support of the text of 
Jerome the express quotation of Cyprian, in the third century, and at 
least of the corresponding language of ‘Tertullian, in the second. We 
are thus brought very near to the apostolic time ; and as no doubt is — 
entertained of the existence of versions in the church of Rome even 
from that time, it may be-concluded that the authority for the disputed 
verse, as recognised in the Western or Latin church, reaches to that 
period of original testimony. 

Here, then, is a sufficient witness in support of the authenticity of the 
verse, sO far as an ancient version may be acknowledged as a witness, 
On the other side, indeed, we find the Syriac version, which, in its 
general character, is doubtless of very high authority, ‘These two wit- 
nesses must be compared together, that it may be determined whether 
we should in this case rather give credit to the Syriac or to the Latin. 
As no existing Greek inanuscript can claim an antiquity earlier than 
the sixth century, no primary evidence can be produced on either side, 
and the question must therefore be decided upon the secondary evi- 
dence of the early versions. 

To the Latin versions, for they were numerous, no suspicion of un- 
fair insertion or suppression has been attached. ‘They were indeed 
involved in not a little confusion and uncertainty, which induced the 
Roman pontiff to require that the great scholar of the Western church 
should prepare a revision, But no reason exists for supposing that the 
confusion and uncertainty had arisen from any other cause, than the 
want of some regulating authority for adjusting the versions volun- 
tarily executed by unconnected individuals, and producing one ac- 
knowledged text for the general use of the church. The members of 
that church were, by their geographical position, far removed from the 
influence of the gnostic speculations on the origin‘of evil, and, by their 
national habits, disinclined to the captious disquisitions of Grecian 
acuteness concerning the Godhead. ‘The testimony borne by that 
church to scriptural truth might be imperfect and incorrect, but was 


as little, as any human testimony could be, liable to the charge of 
perversion. 
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What, on the other hand, is the case of the Syriae version ? 
Michaelis has collected from several particulars, that the writer of that 
version must have been a native Jew. As such he may, though con- 
verted to the faith of Christ, have been subject to much influence of 
the prepossessions of his nation, which would indispose him to insert 
in his version a passage maintaining so expressly the triple personality 
of the Godhead. Nor is the suspicion in this particular instance 
merely conjectural, for we find the same version omitting a passage of 
considerable length and very remarkable character—the narrative of 
the woman taken in adultery—which to the habitual prejudices of a 
native Jew would be offensive, as militating against the authority of 
the law of Moses, still cherished in his recollections. For these 


reasons I consider myself justified in impeaching the authority of the | 


Syriac version in this particular case, as | would also in any other, in 
which the prepossessions of such a Jew might fairly be supposed to 
have influenced his mind. As a native Jew, he is justly liable to such 
a suspicion in any doubtful case. As one who appears to have prac- 
tised suppression in another and less doubtful instance, under a like 
influence, he comes before us actually discredited. 

So far, then, as the credit respectively due to the two adverse wit- 
nesses is concerned, the preference is justly due to the Latin version. 
But even if both were unimpeached, it would not follow that the ex- 
ternal testimony in regard to the disputed verse is equally balanced, 
for in tracing the authority of the Latin version assistance has been 
received from the testimony of the Latin church in the second and 
third centuries, which must be considered as of more authority than 
the mere omission of an unknown translator, Even, however, if, 
while both were alike unimpeached, the external evidence, favourable 
and unfavourable, were balanced in a strict equality, this would still 
be a case in which the internal evidence of congruity might be urged 
with conclusive effect. How much more, if one of the adverse wit- 
nesses be on another account impeached in credit, and the authority of 
the other be supported by the testimony of the Western church ? 

The internal evidence, which has accordingly been adduced, is, on 
the other hand, of a nature peculiarly cogent. It has been first shown, 
that the parts of the text, which must be contiguous if the verse be 
rejected, are such, that it is inconceivable that a transition should have 
been made from the one to the other in the mind of the apostle, unless 
some intermediate position had formed a connexion between them, 
nor could the connexion have been perceived by a reader, unless this 
position, expressed in words, had placed it in his view., The chasm 
having been thus proved to exist in the case of the rejection of the 
verse, the deficient portion of the text has been supplied, not by arbi- 
trarily imagining what might best be conceived to be suitable to the 
context, so as best to harmonize the entire passage, but by analysing 
the succeeding verse, and inferring from this analysis what the words 
must have been, by which a verse otherwise so abrupt and even un- 
grammatical must have been preceded. 

In the reasoning employed on this occasion, use has been inade of 
that doctrine of parallelism, which Bishop Jowth bad discovered in 
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the ancient, and Bishop Jebb had traced in the later Scriptures, an 
example having been discovered by the latter in the very epistle 
under consideration, so that we are freed from any reasonable doubt, 
whether the apostle may fairly be conceived to have in this instance 
indulged in the habit of composition familiar to his country. It may, 
indeed, be remarked, and the remark is, I believe, novel, that in the 
drama of the Greeks we find a practice, which may fairly be deemed 
analogous to that of the Jews, though no communication between the 
two nations can be imagined to have produced imitation, The Greek 
dramatists, when their dialogue would assume a more than usually 
animated character, departed for a time from the iambic metre of the 
general converse of their dramatic personages, and in a series of 
anapeestic verses gave expression to the occasional excitement. That 
which they effected by a variation of metre, the scriptural writers 
appear to have accomplished, agreeably to the very different 
genius of their language, by a solemn parallelism of sententious com- 
position, breaking out like the former, for a time, from the even tenour 
of their ordinary narrative or exhortation, and returning to it when 
the excited feeling had ceased to actuate their minds. ‘The following 
arrangement of the entire passage 1 would offer, as more distinctly 
exhibiting such an outbreak of the spirit of the apostle, when he was 
concluding his earnest inculcation of the doctrine, “ that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh,” as then most important to the faith of Christians. 


This ishe that came by water and blood, even Jesus Christ ; 

Not by water only, but by water and blood : 

And it is the Spirit that beareth witness, 

Because the Spirit is truth, 

For there are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost : 

And these three are one. 

And there are three that bear witness on earth, the Spirit, and the 
water, and the blood: 

And these three agree in one. 

If we receive the witness of men, the witness of God is greater : 

For this is the witness of God which he hath testified of his Son. 

He that believeth on the Son of God hath the witness in himself ; 

He that believeth not God hath made him a liar, because he be- 
lieveth not the record that God gave of his Son. 


It is true that no Greek manuscript has transmitted to us this dis- 
puted verse, nor has allusion been made to it by any of the earlier 
Greek writers of the church. But none of the existing manuscripts 
being older than the sixth century, at least four centuries must have 
intervened between the earliest of them and the age of the Apostles ; 
and though it is of course understood, that the existing manuscripts had 
been transcribed from others more ancient, yet in this long interval 
there was abundance of time, in which the authority of the Syriac version 
might operate to the total suppression of a passage so embarrassing 4s 
that under consideration, and at the same time foreign from the con- 
troversies of the second and third centuries, which had not extended 
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beyond the consideration of the second person of the Trinity. In 
these circumstances, the verse may well be conceived to have disap- 
peared from the text, first perhaps at Alexandria, and then gradually 
throughout the Eastern church. Origen, in particular, the great 
scholar of that church, would not be disposed to insist upon its authen- 
ticity in combating the heresy of the Sabellians, because it asserted the 
strict unity of the divine nature; nor would it, on the other hand, be 
favourable to that peculiar tendency of his own opinions, which pro- 
bably gave a beginning to the contrary heresy of the Arians. 

I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 


Armagh, 6th April, 1846. GeorGE MILLER. 


ORIGINAL DRAFT OF THE SERVICE BOOK FOR THE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND. 


Sin,— Next after “ the order for the administration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per” follows “ the forme of solemnization of matrimony.” Prefixed 
to it are three rubrics similar to those at the head of the service in our 
Prayer-book : and it commences with a long exhortation, consisting 
of the address at the beginning of our form and the address at the end 
of it joined together. Then follows the appeal, “ 1 require and charge 
you,” &c., in the words of our service, which were also the words em- 


ployed in the Book of Common Order. The next paragraph is taken 
from the latter book :— 


“I tak you to witnesse that be heere present, beseeching you all to have 
good remembrance heerof, and if there be any of you which knowes that either 
of these parties be contracted to any other, or knowes any other lauchful im- 


pediment, let them now mack declaration of it.” 

After this is a rubric copied from that in our Prayer-book, directing 
what is to be done in case any impediment be alleged : in the Book of 
Common Order no direction on this subject is given, ‘The remaining 
portion of the marriage service is, with one exception, which shall be 
noticed presently, taken from the Geneva book, as follows :— 


«‘ Forasmuch as no man speaketh against this thing, you N. shall 
protest, heere before God and his holie congregation, that you have 
[taken] and are content to have M. heere present for your wife 


Col. 3. promising to keepe her, to love her, and entreat her in all things 
according to the duetie of a faithfull husband, forsaking all other 
Pet. 3. dureing her life, and brieflie to live with her in ane holy conversa- 


On? tion, keeping faith and trueth in all poynts, according as the word 
sa of God and his holy Gospell doeth command. 


“The Ansuere. 


“Even so I tak her before God and in the presence of this his congre- 
gation. 


“The minister to the spouse* also sayeth, 


* Over the word “ spouse” is written, in a different hand, “ woman.” 
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“* You M. shall protest heere before God and in the presence of 
1Cor.11. this his holy congregation that yee have taken and are now con- 
Eph. 5. tented to have N. here present for your lawfull husband, pro- 
Col. 3. mising to him subjection and obedience, forsaking all others during 
1 Pet. 4. his lyfe, and finally to live with him in a holy conversation, keeping 
Esth.2. — faith and treuth in all poynts as God’s word doeth prescrybe. 


“ The ansuere. 


“Even so I tak him before God, and in the presence of this bis congree 
gation. 


** The minister then sayeth, 


** Give diligent eare then to the gospell, that you may understand how our 
Lord wold have this holy contract keept and observed, and how sure and fast 
a knot it is which may in no wise be loosed, according as we be taught in the 
19 chap. of Sanct Mathew’s Gospell. 

“«The Pharisees came unto Christ to tempt him and to grope his minde 
saying, Is it lawfull for a man to put away his wife for everie light cause ! 
Iie answered saying, that hee who created man at the beginning made them 
male and female: saying, for this thing shall a man leave father and mother 
and cleave unto his wife, and they twaine shal be one flesh, so that they are 
no more two but one flesh: Let no man therefore put asunder that which 
God hath coupled together.’ 

“If ye beleeve assuredly these words which our Lord and Saviour did 
speak (according as yee have heard them now rehearsed out of the holy gospell) 

en may yee be certaine that God hath even so knit you together in this holy 
estate of wedlock : Wherefore apply yourselves to live together in godlie 
love, in Christiane peace and good example, ever holding fast the bond of 
charity without any breach, keeping faith and treuth the one to the other, even 
as God's word doeth appoynt. 


“Then shall the minister say, 
‘* Let us pray. 


* «QO God who by thy mightie power didst mak all things of nought, and 
after other things set in order didst appoynt that out of man whom thou 
created to thine owne image woman should take her beginning, knitting them 
together in the holy estate of matrimony; looke mercifully wee beseech 
thee upon these thy servants who now are entring into that condition of life, 
and so vouchsafe to blesse them that they obeying thy will may abide in thy 
love, and live in perfite love and peace together unto the end of there lives, 
which finished grant them O God to inherit everlasting life, And that 
through the merits of Jesus Christ our Lord Amen, 


‘Then let the 128 Psalme be sung, and that done, the minister shall com- 
mend them to God in this sort.t 


‘« The Lord sanctify and blisse you, the Lord pour the riches of his grace 
upon you, that yee may please him, and live together in holy love unto your 
lives end. Amen.” 

The next service is “The Order for Visitation of the Sicke.’’ At 
the beginning of it is this rubric : 


* This prayer is abridged from the last of the prayers in our Service book. In the 
form of marriage in the Book of Common Order no prayer whatever is intro- 
duced. 

+ In the Book of Common Order the singing of the psalm follows the pronouncing 
of the benediction. And, after the psalm, the service concludes with, “ The grace of 
our Lord,” &e. 
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“ The visitation of the sick being a thing very necessary, the minister may 
not in any case neglect it, and would admonish the people now and then, as 
occasion is givin him, to advertise when they fall sick, that hee may minister 
unto them such comfort as their necessitie requireth.” 


Then follows the Exhortation taken from our Prayer-book, but 
without the break in it which points out where the minister is to sto 
in case the person visited be very sick. It is to be observed also that 
the original wording of the manuscript is conformed to that of our Ser- 
vice as it stood previous to the last revision, and that corrections are 
made in it, by a more modern hand, in those passages which are 
quoted from the Bible, to make them agree with King James's trans- 
lation. ‘The exhortation does not end with a rehearsal of the creed, 


but terminates at the word “judgment,” and then are inserted the fol- 
lowing directions or rubrics : 


“Tf the person be verie sick hee may according to his discretion be the more 
briefe in his exhortation. And advising him to make his will (if he hath not 
before disposed his goods) and also declare his debts what he oweth and is 
owand to him, for the discharge of his conscience, and quietnesse of his 
executors ; hee shall admonish him to forgive all persons that have offended 
him, & if he hath offended others to aske of them forgivenesse, and make 
amends to the uttermost of his power. 


‘“¢ Hee shall also move the sick person in the best manner he can to show 
his liberalitie towards the poore. 


“ And if hee feele his conscience troubled with any weightie matter to make 
speciall confession of it. 
‘Then shall he say the prayer following.” 


Here follows the Collect from our Service book; but the minister is 


given the option of using instead of it the subjoined prayer, a part of 
which is taken from the Book of Common Order : 


“O our good God, Lord and Father, the Creator and Conserver of all things, 
who givest health and sendest sicknesse and other chastisments at thy good 
pleasure, wee humbly beseech thee in the behalfe of this thy creature whom 
thou hast visited with grievous paine and sicknesse, that thou wilt be pleased 
to tak pitie & compassion upon him, & not extend thy rigorous judgement 
against him; mitigate his paines & dispose his heart patiently and with a 
willing obedience to submitt himself to this thy Fatherly correction. Assist 
him O God with the sweete consolations of thy Spirit in all his anguishes & 
troubles: Receive him in thy favour, & forgive all his sinnes both secret & 
those which are manifest, accepting the sacrifice of thy Sonne our Saviour the 
Lord Jesus Christ as a full recompense for all his iniquities. Setle O Lord 
in his heart the sweet promises which thou hast made in thy Sonne to all be- 
leevers ; & give him a stedfast faith & full assurance of the remission of all his 
sinnes, that hee may remaine constant against all the assaults which the 
enemie of our salvation may raise to trouble and molest his conscience: make 
him feele the frute & strength of thy grace, & by the power thereof give him 
to overcome all the tentations which either his owne sinnes, or the horrour or 
dreadfull feare of death may bring to his weake conscience: Establish his 
soule with the comfortable hope of salvation, and if the tyme be come wherein 
thou wilt take him out of this world, grant unto him that blissed life which of 
thy mercy thou hast promised & prepared for all that have their recourse & 
refuge to* . . . . & with a contented mynde resigne his life into thy hands 


* Here some must have been cut off in the binding of the manuscript. 
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. who art the faithfull Creator, and will reunite both soule & body in a better 
estate then now wee have them, at the resurrection of the dead: for this and all 
other things thy wisdome knowes to be needfull both to him and us wee mak 
bold to pra in the forme that our Saviour hath taught us saying, Our Father 
which art, &c.” 


“ The prayer ended the sick person haveing witnessed his faith in Christ, 
and made confession of his sinnes, the minister shall absolve him in this 
sort.” 


The absolution is in the same words as that in our service for the 
visitation of the sick. But in the margin, at the words, “ I absolve 
thee,” is written in a different hand, “ thus repenting and beleeving,” 
with a mark that they should be here introduced. The form concludes 
with this direction :— 


** At his departing from the sick person he shall say, 


“ Almightie God who is a most strong tower to all them that put their trust 
in him, be now and evermore thy defence, & make thee know & feele that 
there is none other name under heaven given to man, in whome & through 
whome thou mayest receave health & salvation, but only the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen.” _ 


At the end of this service there is a rubric, the first line of which 
has been cut away in binding the manuscript. It thus proceeds :— 


. . « “able to resort to the church for receiving the holy communion, & 
desire earnestly to receive the same, declaring upon his conscience that hee 
thinks his sicknesse to be deadlie, the minister shall not deny him the com- 
fort, lawfull warning being given him, upon the night before, and some of 
good religion & conversation being present to communicate with him.” 


It will be remembered that the administration of the communion to 
the sick was determined on in the Articles of Perth. 
The last section in the manuscript is entitled, “ The maner of 


Buriall.” It is comprised in these few words :— 


“ Buriall hath in all ages bene held in regarde to declare that the bodie 
which is committed to earth doeth not utterly perish, but shall rise againe in 
the last day: therefore ought the corps be reverently brought to the grave 
accompanied with a sufficient number of the congregation, without any farther 
ceremonies, And that all be done in a decent and seemly maner, that they 
who are present may take warning to feare God and hate sinne which is the 
cause of death. 

“ The exequies used in some reformed churches and performed with solemne 
reading of some parts of scripture, prayers and singing of psalmes, wee doe 
not dislike, as serving to stirre up the mynds of men unto a carefull considera- 
tion of the estate both heere and heerafter: But our church not being ac- 
customed therewith doth leave it to the discretion of the minister who being 
present at the buriall and required ought not to refuse to make some comfort- 
able exhortation to the people, touching death, and resurrection to life.” 


The Book of Common Order had in like manner prohibited “any 
further ceremonies” than bringing the corpse reverently to the grave. 
And it directed that, if the minister were present, and were required to 
do so, he should, after the corpse is buried, go “to the church, if it be 
not far off,” and make “ some comfortable exhortation to the people, 
touching death and resurrection,” 
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Such are the contents of this curious and interesting manuscript in 
the British Museum, of which, so far as I am aware, no account has 
hitherto been given to the public. 


I remain, yours faithfully, ALEXANDER IRWIN, 


ON THE LITERAL RESTORATION OF THE JEWS TO THE LAND 
OF CANAAN, 


Rev. Srr,—Though it was far from my intention to follow M. N, D. 
through the whole of his observations on this subject, yet as he has 
referred me more than once to what he has written on the prophecies 
in Deuteronomy, I will, with your permission, notice what appears t 
me to be the strongest passage, : 

« And it shall come to pass, when all these things are come upon 
thee, the blessings and the curses, which I have set before thee, and 
thou shalt call them to mind among all the nations whither the Lord thy 
God hath driven thee ; and shalt return unto the Lord thy God, and 
shalt obey his voice . . . . then the Lord thy God will turn thy cap- 
tivity, and have compassion upon thee, and will return and gather 
thee from all the nations, whither the Lord thy God hath scattered 
thee. If any of thine be driven out unto the utmost parts of Heaven, 
from thence will the Lord thy God gather thee, and from thence will 
he fetch thee. And the Lord thy God will bring thee into the land 
which thy fathers possessed, and thou shalt possess it: and he will do 
thee good and will multiply thee above thy fathers.”—Deut. xxx. 1—0. 

Now a stubborn disputant might contend, and with much reason, 
that this prophecy had its fulfilment in the return of the Jews from 
Babylon. It might indeed be objected, that the Israelites were not 
then dispersed “ unto the utmost parts of Heaven,” and that two tribes 
only returned from the captivity. But this objection is not founded 
on fact. For Nehemiah, i. 8, 9, thus prays: Remember | beseech thee 
the word that thou commandest thy servant Moses, saying, if ye trans- 
gress, I will scatter you abroad among the nations; but if ye turn 
unto me and keep my commandments, and do them: though there 
were of you cast out unto the uttermost part of the heaven, yet willl 
gather them from thence, and will bring them unto the place that I 
have chosen to set my name there. Nehemiah, therefore, evident 
regarded the return from the captivity at Babylon, as fulfilling the 
promise made to the children of Israel by Moses, It is not strictly 
true that only two tribes returned from the captivity. For in 
Ezra, iii. 1, mention is made of the children of Jsrae/; and in St. 
Luke's Gospel, ii. 36, of Anna the prophetess, who was of the tribe of 
Aser. From these passages it is undeniable, that many at least from 
the other tribes returned from the captivity at Babylon. But on this 
argument I shall not further insist. 

The passage from Deuteronomy, as appears from the verse which im- 
mediately follows it, clearly shows, that the prophecy has a much higher 
reference than to any merely temporal deliverance or restoration ; for 
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it is added: And the Lord thy God will circumcise thine heart, and 
the heart of thy seed to love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul, that thou mayest live: words which seem to 
intimate, that in the times to which the prophecy more especially re- 
fers, the children of Israel would be favoured with distinguished spiritual 
blessings, would turn to the Lord, serving hin not merely with an out- 
ward, but with an inward service; not in the letter, but in the spirit : 
—in a service whose praise was not of men, but of God. In favour 
of this interpretation of the prophecy, there is the highest authority ; 
an authority from which, indeed, there is no appeal, the authority of 
an inspired apostle : for St. John distinctly states, xi. 51, 52, showing 
thereby that this and similar prophecies have a spiritual signification ; 
and this spake he not of himself, but being high priest that year, he 

rophesied that Jesus should die for the nation, and not for that nation 
only, but that also he should gather together in one the children of God 
that were scattered abroad. 

M. N. D. appears to be surprised that I regard these predictions 
(see Brit. Mag. number for February, p. 191,) as descriptive of that 
holiness and purity, which the gospel was designed to produce, and 
which it would produce, were its blessed effects not prevented by tie 
wickedness and perverseness of men; and seems not to be aware of 
the existence of such an opinion anywhere, except in the works of 
such writers as Mr. Froude, Mr. Newman, and Mr. Gipps. His sur- 
prise, then, will not be diminished when he reads the following passage 
from a writer, whose soundness of judgment, depth of learning and 
masterly acquaintance with his subject, have been rarely exceeded. 
“ Then shall that be completely fulfilled, that Christ shall present unto 
himself a glorious church, which shall be holy and without blemish. 
Not that there are two churches of Christ: one, in which good and 
bad are mingled together: another, in which there are good alone : 
one, in which the saints are imperfectly holy: another, in which they 
are perfectly such, but one and the same church in relation to different 
times. . . . . The same church is really holy in relation to all godly 
persons contained in it, by a real infused sanctity : the same is farther 
yet at the same time perfectly holy in reference to the saints departed, 
and admitted to the presence of God: and the same church shall here- 
after be most completely holy in the world to come, when all the 
members actually belonging to it shall be at once perfected in holiness 
and completed in happiness,’’* 

In reply to the quotation which I had made from Augustin, showing 
what that Father’s views of the prophecies in question were, to which 
I might have added the testimony of Jerome, who condemns strongly 
the interpretationt which advocates a literal restoration of the Jews 
to the land of Canaan. M. N. D. refers to the well known passage in 
Justin Martyr, in which that writer avows his belief in a millennium, 
admitting, however, that his opinion was by no means generally re- 


* See Bishop Pearson on Creed—the Holy Catholic Church. 8vo, Edit, 1824. 
p. 555. 
t See his Comment. on Isai., cap. liv. v. 11, 12, and cap, Ixy, v. 18. 
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ceived by the Christians in his day ; for though he says, that many 
agreed with him, yet there were many, whose opinions were pure and 
pious, that rejected it altogether.* Irenaeus, a few years posterior to 
Justin, is the next writer who adopts the same view, affirming that he 
was taught it by Papias, who was contemporary with the apostles, 
On the testimony of this apostolical father, there are some valuable 
remarks in Eusebius. ‘That historian, after stating the belief of 
Papias, that after the resurrection, Christ would reign personally on 
earth for a thousand years, proceeds to observe, that this belief was 
founded on misconception ; he having understood literally, what the 
apostles had spoken figuratively. And no wouder if the judgment 
formed of that father’s capacity be correct: for he adds, his under- 
standing was weak and contracted.+ 

In the middle of the third century this opinion was refuted by 
Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, and in a conference with its advo- 
cates, was so successful as to recover many of them from their error, 
The millennium, it should not be forgotten, was never made an 
article of faith. 

But why M. N. D. referred to the early Christian writers in confir- 
mation of his views, I am at a loss to conceive, as his millennium has 
but little in common with the millennium which they taught. They 
believedt that Christ, after having raised the saints from the dead, 
would reign with them on earth for a thousand years, and then would 
judge the world. M. N. D.; however, (see Brit. Mag. for April,) 
supposes that this millennium will not take place till ufter the day of 
judgment, 

Inthe way of understanding these prophecies as foretelling a liferal 
restoration of the Jews to the land of Canaan, there have always ap- 
peared to me these insuperable objections: that their literal interpre- 
tation is inconsistent with the parables of our Lord: that in the dis- 
courses and epistles of the apostles, there is no intimation given of a 
literal restoration of the Jews to the land of Canaan; of a personal 
reign of Christ on earth with his saints for a thousand years : and that 
there is no coming of Christ mentioned in the New Testament, except 
his coming to judgment. 

These difficulties in the way of a literal interpretation of the pro- 
phecies have obviously been felt by M. N. D., and he endeavours to 
evade them by supposing the millennium to take place after the 
coming of Christ to judgment. With what success your readers must 
judge. Vor such a supposition there seems to me no foundation what- 
ever, while it expressly contradicts those prophecies in the Revelations 


- which Chiliasts are accustomed in general to place so much re- 
lance.§ 


* See Opera Just. Marty., edit. nova juxta Paris. anni 1636. Colon, p. 306. ; 
t See Euseb. Eccl. Hist., lib. iii, c.29. yap roe opuxpde dy roy voir, &e. 
t See Irenaeus, lib. v. cap. 32... . . quoniam oportet justos primos in conditione 
hac qu renovatur, ad apparitionem Dei resurgentes recipere promissionem heredi- 
tatts quam Deus promisit patribus, et regnare in e&; post deinde fieri judicium. 


§ Rev, xx. 6, &e. 
Vor. XXIX.—May, 1846, 
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No other coming than the coming of Christ to judgment has ever 
been held as an article of faith by the church. The Apostles’ Creed 
expressly declares : From thence he shall come to judge the quick and 
the dead. After repeating the same words, the Athanasian Creed adds, 
At whose coming all men shall rise again with their bodies ; and shall 
give account for their own works: and they that have done good 
shall go into life everlasting; and they that have done evil into ever- 
lasting fire. The fourth article embodies the same doctrine ; athirmin 
that Christ sitteth there (in heaven) until he return to judge all men 
at the last day. 

The Scriptures with no less clearness teach the same truth. St. 
Paul, when preaching to the Athenians, declares* that God hath ap- 
pointed a day in which he will judge the world in righteousness by 
that man whom he hath ordained ;—whom the heavens must receive, 
says St. Peter, until the times of restitution of all things. And all that 
are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth; they that 
have done good unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done 
evil unto the resurrection of damnation, When the Son of man shall 
come in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit 
upon the throne of his glory; and before him shall be gathered all 
nations, and he shall separate them one. from another, as a shepherd 
divideth his sheep from the goats. In none of these passages is there 
any intimation of a millennium—of any abiding place for the righteous, 
but those mansions, which Christ is gone before to prepare for them 
in his Father’s house:—of any state in which the wicked are to 
remain, except that each must go to his own place—to receive the 
punishment reserved for the ungodly, The wicked shall go into 
everlasting punishment: the righteous into life eternal. And how 
should there be? for then cometh the end when he shall have de- 
livered up the kingdom to God, even the Father, when his mediatorial 
kingdom shall cease, and God shall be all in all. 


Yours respectfully, THETA LANCASTRIENSIS. 
Bracewell Gisburne. 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


A Metrical Version of the Hebrew Psalter, with Explanatory Notes. London: 
Ward. 4to, pp. 264. 


Tuts version, adopting the principle of interpretation contended for 
by Bishop Horsley, is stated by the author to be “founded on the 
Bible translation of the Psalms, carefully compared with all the best 
modern translations.” The author adds that “the sacred text has 
been adhered to as closely as possible, from a conviction, that as no 
paraphrase of the Psalms is necessary for the Christian’s private devo- 
tion, so neither can it be necessary for any other act of worship 
If former versifiers had been of the same opinion, it would have been 


* Acts, xvii. 31; John, v. 29; Matth, xxv. 31— 46. 
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happier forthe church. The volume contains, besides, a practical and 
very sensible commentary. This is effected by two columns in the 
margin; the one containing an analysis of the Psalm; the other, illus- 
trations from other parts of Scripture, and explanatory notes selected 
from Horsley, Horne, Boothroyd, Finch and Skinner, and others. The 

etical merits of the version may be better estimated from a specimen, 
and the following will serve at the same time to show the arrange- 
ment of the work, which is extremely convenient to the reader. 


1 


HE Lord,! my Shepherd, will supply) am the good 


Shepherd, and know 
My every want, know; my sheep, and am 
providentialcare;; He makes me in green  tigaian lie, 

ow. 


known of mine,” — 
John x. 14, 
Where quiet waters 


2Green pastures, 
still waters, and the 
9 watchful care of the 
shepherd, include 


He® restores me when I stray, everything, requisite 
ng and pre- welfare of a 
rer agent And, for His mercy’s sake, flock. 


Directs my erring feet the way > Matt, xviii. 11. 


Of righteousness to take. 


3 4 Vale af Death— 
i.e., “in regions dark 


grave, where I am 


his mind in per- tr ead, exposed to continual 


fect peace under} No evil will I fear; 

Thy presence shall dispel my dread, » Ezek, xx. 37; 
Thy rod and staff® shall cheer. 

6“ David here re- 

4 resents himself as 

lessed with plenty, 

, He refers his pre- and treated with dis- 


sent security and 
happiness to the 
bounty and care 
‘of God ; 


and expresses his 
confidence that 
this goodness will 
_ Prove eternal. 


Thou, in the presence of the foe, 
My table® dost appoint ; 

Dost make my cup to overflow, 
My head with oil anoint. 


5 
Goodness and mercy? will preside 
O’er all my future days ; 
And in Thy house shall I abide, 
To sing Thine endless praise. 


tinguished honour, as 
a guest at God's table. 
See Luke vii. 46.”"— 
Dr. B. 


7 “ Experience of 
goodness and mercy 
begets an assurance 
of their being con- 
tinued to the end; for 
nothing can separate 
us from the love of 
Christ, if we do not 
separate ourselves 
from it.”--Bp. 


It is but justice to the printer of the British Magazine, from whose 
press this volume has issued, to add that the typographical execution 
of the work is remarkably elegant. 


Lectures on the Prophecies proving the Divine Origin of Christianity, delivered 
in the Chapel of the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, on the foundation of the 
late Bishop Warburton. By Alexander M‘Caul, D.D., Professor of Divinity 
in King’s College, London, and Prebendary of St. Paul's. London, Parker. 
8vo, pp. 171. 


Tuis volume contains the first six lectures of the course delivered by 
Dr. M‘Caul, as Warburtonian lecturer. The remaining six he pro- 
poses to publish as soon as possible, and, if circumstances permit, to 
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complete his original plan, which embraced a critical examination of 
the text and context of the prophecies cited in the lectures. We trust 
that the whole work may speedily be given to the public, as Dr. 
M:Caul brings to his task such an intimate acquaintance with the 
Hebrew language and with Jewish literature in general, that every- 
thing he writes is a valuable contribution towards the interpretation of 
the Old Testament. In the first of these lectures, he discusses the 
objection raised by the Jews from the fact that the claims of Christ 
have been rejected by the Sanhedriia—a tribunal which they assert to 
have been instituted by God, and endowed with infallibility. In the 
second, he examines the grounds of their objection, that the doctrine 
of the incarnation is “ impossible in the nature of things, and contrary 
to the fundamental doctrine and universal analogy of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment.” In the third, he examines the “ passages which announce 
that the Messiah was to be acknowledged as the true God. ‘The fourth 


takes up the prophecies of the conversion of the Gentiles. The filth 
and sixth relate to the Roman-catholie church. 3 

The following passage is selected from many that are equally inter- 
esting and instructive. It occurs in the fourth lecture, where Dr. 
M:Caul is undertaking to prove that the prophecies announce, that 
Messiah should be acknowledged as the true God, and that Jesus of 
Nazareth has been acknowledged as such, in a manner and to an 
extent unparalleled in the history of the world :— 


“] shall begin with the writers of the New Testament, looking upon them 
at present, not as inspired apostles and evangelists, but simply as the earliest 
Christian writers, which no infidel, of even moderate information, can deny; 
and further, in referring to the New Testament, it is not my intention to cite 
those passages which are usually considered as proofs of the deity of Christ, 
but some incidental expressions, commonly overlooked, but which, as showing 
the habit of mind of the New Testament writers, and the aspect in which they 
constantly looked upon the character of Christ, are perhaps still more satisfac- 
tory to the unprejudiced thinker. 

“The first of these to which I shall allude, is the word ‘ Bridegroom,’ used 
by most of the New Testament writers, as a title of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Thus St. Matthew says, ‘ Jesus said unto them, Can the children of the bride- 
chamber mourn as long as the bridegroom is with them? but the days come, 
when the bridegroom shall be taken from them, then shall they fast.” In the 
parables the return of Christ is described as the return of the bridegroom—as 
the marriage of the king’s sor. In the Epistle to the Ephesians, St. Paul 
speaks of Christ as the husband of the church; and in the Revelation, St. 
John describes the reunion of Christ with his church, as the marriage supper 
of the Lamb. Now, what was the idea in the minds of the New Testament 
writers, when they apply this figure to Christ? What is the idea of Christ 
which this figure would naturally suggest to the minds of persons acquainted 
with the Old Testament, or even with the Rabbinical writers? Simply this, 
that Christ is God. In the Old Testament, and in the Rabbinical writers, the 
union of the church with God is looked upon as a marriage; God is the Bride- 
groom or husband of the Church. The Church is the Bride or Spouse of God, 
and excepting to Christ, this figure is applied to no one else. Thus Isaiah says, 
‘Thy Maker is thy husband; The Lord of Hosts is his name; and thy Re- 
deemer, the Holy One of Israel; the God of the whole earth shall he be 
called.’ (liv. 5.) Thus Jeremiah describes the union of God with Israel, when 
he brought them out of Egypt, as a marriage, ‘ Thus saith the Lord, | remem- 
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ber thee, the kindness of thy youth, the love of thine espousals, when thou 
wentest after me in the wilderness, in a land that was not sown.’ (Jer. ii. 2.) 
And thus Hosea describes the future restoration of Israel to the favour of God 
as a marriage, ‘{ will betroth thee unto me for ever; yea, I will betroth thee 
unto me in righteousness and in judgment, and in loving kindness, and in 
mercies ; I will even betroth thee unto me in faithfulness, and thou shalt know 
the Lord.’ (ii. 19, 20.) And hence the common figure for idolatry and depar- 
ture from God, is the violation of the marriage vow. When, therefore, the 
New Testament writers applied this figure to Christ, and represent him as the 
husband of the Church, they must have considered him as God—for they could 
not mean that the Church was to forsake God, her first and lawful husband, 
and be married to another. A study of the Rabbinical writers, as, for instance, 
the Chaldee paraphrase, and the Jewish commentaries on the Song of Solomon, 
will lead to precisely the same conclusion. They use the same figure in the 
same way. ‘The habitual thought of the Jews was, and is, that God was the 
husband of the Church; when, therefore, the New Testament writers, who 
were Jews, thought of Christ as the bridegroom and husband of the Church, 
they thought of him as God. 

** Another figure which St. Matthew and St. Luke both use of our Lord, is 
that of a bird gathering her chickens under her wings. ‘ How often would I 
have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not. (Matt. xxiii. 37; Luke, xiii. 34.) Now, 
this figure also is in the Old Testament and Rabbinical writings applied ex- 
clusively to God. Thus, in Deut. xxxii. 11, Moses, ‘ As an eagle stirreth up 
her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, 
beareth them on her wings, so the Lord alone did lead him, and there was no 
strange god with him.’ In the book of Ruth, ii. 12, Boaz says to Ruth, ‘ The 
Lord recompense thy work and a full reward be given thee of the Lord God of 
Israel, under whose wings thou art come to trust.’ And, in like manner, David 
prays to God, ‘ Hide me under the shadow of thy wings.’ (Ps. xvii. 8.) The 
Rabbinical writers use the figure in the very same way, ‘ To be gathered under 
the wings of the Shechinah,’ is an expression of frequent occurrence, and com- 
monly is used of a Gentile who has been converted to Judaism. The New 
Testament writers, therefore, used an expression occurring frequently in their 
sacred writers, and one in common use among the Jews. If they used it in 
the Old Testament sense, then they understood that Christ was very God ; ifin 
the Jewish sense, then they believed him to be the Shechinah, that is, the 
Divine Person who appeared to Abraham, Moses, and the prophets, and whom 
they worshipped as God.—pp. 72—76. , 


An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 
By Thomas H. Horne, B.D. Ninth Edition. 5 vols. 8vo. London, 
Longman. 

It is not always a proof of the usefulness of a work that it has reached 

a number of Editions. But the Introduction to the Scriptures, which 

Mr. Horne brought out in two volumes in 1818, and which had then 

been the subject of his studies for more than twenty years, has re- 

ceived this testimony of public favour, because it really deserves it, 
since there is no other book in the English language which can 
pretend to supply the same quantity of assistance and information to 
the student of Holy Scripture. It is needless to notice the labour and 
perseverance of an author under whose indefatigable industry two 
volumes have grown into five, by an honest and bona fide accumula- 
tion of materials: but itis impossible for us to withhold our congratu- 
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lations that Mr. Horne has been spared during eight-and-twenty years 
to bring his work to so much greater perfection than he could well 
have hoped for, and to find his efforts appreciated by those for whose 
benefit they were intended to an extent which does not commonly 
fall to the lot of literary men. The fifth volume, the bibliographical 
portion of the work, which formerly formed the Appendix to the 
second volume, will be found invaluable to the student as a book of 
reference. 


Architectural Notices of the Churches of the Archdeaconry of Northampton, 
No. I. Higham Ferrers. Oxford, Parker; London, Longman. 8vo. pp. 24. 


Tails is the first number of a work published under the superinten- 
dence of the Committee of the Architectural Society of the Archdea- 
conry of Northampton. It is beautifully printed, and contains an 
engraved ground plan of the church, views of the exterior, show- 
ing the lofty tower and spire, and of the interior, with its beauti- 
ful screen, and the stalls for the members of Archbishop Chichele’s 
College, besides several woodcuts of the details of architecture and 
ornaments. Such attempts to supply local information are well desery- 
ing of encouragement. It would seem desirable also, to supply lists of 
the incumbents as far as they can be ascertained, as all such contri- 
butions, by persons who have made the ecclesiastical history of a par- 
ticular parish their study, furnish most valuable materials for a general 
history of the English church, Accurate lists of names and dates are 
never useless, 


Fasti Ecclesia Hibernice. The Succession of the Prelates and Members of the 
Cathedral bodies in Ireland. By Henry Cotton, D.C.L., Archdeacon of 
Cashel. Part III. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 8vo. 


Iv is very gratifying to find that Archdeacon Cotton is proceeding 
steadily in this excellent work. The present part contains the dioceses 
of Cork, Ross, and Cloyne. The work, which displays great labour 
and accuracy of research, and is drawn up with equal taste and good 
sense, will, when completed, be a storehouse of facts for the future 
church historian of Ireland. 

A Reprint of all the Tunes in Ravenscroft’s Book of Psalms, with Introductory 
Remarks, Edited by the Rev. W. H. Havergal, M.A. London: Novello. 
Small 4to, pp. 21, and 85. 

Tue tunes are printed with great neatness in a compressed score, so 

that they can be performed on the piano-forte or the organ, the tenor 

and bass being printed on the lower stave, and the treble and counter- 
tenor on the upper. There is an interesting Introduction, and a short 

Account of the different Composers ; and in the concluding Remarks 

Mr. Havergal gives the following account of his design : 

« Ravenscrott’s ‘ Booke of Psalms’ was always estimated as the com- 
pletest of its kind, It was justly regarded as the fount of English 
psalmody. Why it ceased to be used, and why its streams dried up, 
is too easily accounted for. The overthrow ofthe church during thie 
grand rebellion, confused or estranged everything belonging to it; but 
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that ‘the booke’ should have remained little else than a choked and 
covered spring for nearly two centuries, is a discredit to those who 
had the power to reopen it, but who spared the requisite pains. 

« The present reprint of the ‘ Booke,’ though justly due to the memory 
of Ravenscroft, is undertaken, not so much to furnish a store of ex- 
cellent tunes in suitable form for general use, as to present to musical 
professors, and to the church at large, a compendium-model of genuine 
psalmody. What such psalmody was, as to both melody and har- 
mony, in the most palmy days of ‘the divine arte,’ may now be seen 
and understood. ‘The volume is a storehouse from whence ordinary 
skill may derive supplies for instant use, and from the contents of 
which living composers may learn how to arrange any newer pro- 
ductions after the best models of bygone days. For, they will do well 


to observe the rule which Dr. Crotch has happily elicited, viz., ‘new 
church music, but no new style.’” 


Catholic Safeguards against the Errors, and Corruptions, and Novelties of the 
Church of Rome; being Discourses and Tracts, selected from the Works of 
Eminent Divines of the Church of England, who lived during the Seventeenth 
Century, with an Index and References. By James Brogden, M.A. Vol. II. 

London: Murray. 8vo. pp. 621. 

Tue first volume of this work has been already noticed in the Maga- 

zine, and the present fully justifies the expectation formed of its use- 

fulness and value. It contains Bishop Hall’s Treatise on the Old 

Religion, Cosin on ‘Transubstantiation,* with selections from Laud, 


* Can any one say, why it is that the publication of Bishop Cosin’s collected works 
has proceeded no farther than the second volume in the Anglo-Catholic Library ? 
The following advertisement has been lately issued by Mr. Parker of Oxford :— 


“ 2 vols, 8vo, 2ls., the Works of the Right Rev. Father in God John Cosin, 
D.D., Sometime Bishop of Durham. Now first collected.” 


Surely the society cannot mean to omit all the most valuable of Cosin’s works. 

And while on this subject, one cannot avoid noticing the manner in which the 
conductors of that publication have acted in another particular, Annexed to the 
list of authors, the following notice has repeatedly appeared:—“ Care will be taken 
to avoid interfering with publications of the Oxford University Press :” a notice which 
the names given in the list of authors rendered necessary—as it was only fair to the 
subscribers to inform them, that they might purchase the University Press publica- 
tions, without any danger of having the same works served out to them as part of the 
value of their subscription. This notice stands at the end of the first volume of 
Bishop Beveredge’s works, and on the faith of it very many, most probably, purchased 
(the writer of this note did so, for one) the University edition of the Bishop’s work 
on the Thirty-nine Articles. And now, within these few months, this same treatise 
has been issued as the seventh volume of the Bishop’s works. Who is to secure the 
subscribers against a similar transaction in future, or give any assurance that mere 
reprints of university editions—for example, of Laud’s Conference with Fisher— 
Stillingfleet’s Antiquities—or Vindication—or Pearson on the Creed—all which 
one has already on one’s shelves, at a very cheap rate—may not be issued, whenever 
it may suit the convenience of the managers to issue a work which costs nothing be- 
yond the expense of printing? If this practice is to be adopted in future, the old 
notice to the contrary should be formally rescinded, and the subscribers saved from 
the annoyance and loss of buying the same books twice over. Really there seems a 


fatality attending these publishing societies. Surely the subscribers might have 
trusted to the respectability of the names on the committee, to protect them against 


such a breach of faith, as no private publisher could have been guilty of without loss 
of character. 
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Ussher, Bull, Andrewes, Taylor, Stillingfleet, and Hickes, on Purga- 
tory, Prayer for the Dead, Prayer to Saints, Images, Half-communion, 
Auricular Confession, and other subjects. The work must prove of great 
assistance to the clergy, and its being brought out in volumes renders 
it more accessible to those to whom the purchase of the whole at once 
might not be so convenient. 


Eight Dissertations on certain connected Prophetical Passages of Holy Scripture, 
bearing more or less upon the Promise of a Mighty Deliverer. By George 
Stanley Faber, B.D., Master of Sherburn Hospital, and Prebendary of 
Salisbury. In two volumes. London, Seely. 8vo, pp. 447, and 392. 


Ir is very unpleasant to be obliged to criticise a work whose author 
informs you in the commencement, that he has passed the age of 
seventy years: but here is a work which Mr. Faber informs us (with 
the exception of some “carefully dated and fairly confessed addi- 
tions,””) was written nearly thirty years ago, and we shall be much 
surprised, if those, who will be at the trouble of examining it, do not 
find it fully to vindicate the justness of the remarks we lately made 
on Mr. Faber's ‘general character as an author, when noticing the 
new edition of Bishop Bethell’s work on Regeneration. Judging from 
the imposing array of references to all sorts of books, in all sorts of 
languages, joined to a superciliousness and dogmatism of tone which 
has but few parallels, an uninformed person might suppose Mr. 
Faber to be a divine of great and extensive learning. And, truly, 
with regard to a very large number of the questions he discusses, it is 
of little importance (as little as the truth or falsehood of any opinion 
can be) whether he is right or wrong, either in his statements or his 
conclusions. But as there may still be some who regard Mr. Faber 
as an authority in the interpretation of the prophecies, and are induced 
to do so, mainly by the confidence of his tone, and the air of learning 
and research he gives to his writings, it is quite necessary to put 
them on their guard, and the best mode of doing so will be, to a 
before them two or three very obvious and intelligible proofs of the 
danger of relying on his authority, or taking his assertions on trust. 

In his first volume, Mr. Faber has a long dissertation to justify his 
interpretation of the prophecy of Balaam, (Numbers, xxiv. 17,) in 
which he labours to prove that the latter part of the verse signifies 
that “ the victorious star, who is the voice of Jehovah in a human 
form, shall smite all the magi of the Gentiles, and shall eradicate all 
the votaries of the imitative Seth or Bad, or Fo, or Baal Peor,” or, 
as he afterwards expresses his meaning :— 


“Then shall the Maghas of the Parsees, whether scattered through the 
regions of Balk and Bokhara, or sojourning in the southern Empire of Hin- 
dostan, exchange their mediatorial Mithras or Mahabad for the Real Mediator 
Christ : then shall the Brahmens of the Gentoos renounce their serpenticidal 
Chrishna: and then shall the Lamas of the Samaneans, whether presiding in 
Boutan or Tartary, or China or Japan, or Siam or Ceylon, reject as abomin- 
able the worship of their virgin-born deity, and uncorruptedly submit them- 
selves to the sceptre of the mystic star of Jacob.”—pp. 347, 348. 
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In the course of the argument, he has to get rid of the ordinary 
interpretations of the word “Seth,” and, among the rest, of the one 
which explains it to be the name of a city. This notion Mr. Faber 
treats in the following manner :— 


“The whole of this, however, is not only mere conjecture, but it likewise ex- 
hibits a harsh and unusual phraseology, which neither Scripture nor the idioms 
of the East will at all recognise. Men were constantly denominated the 
children of their patriarchal or tribual ancestor, a custom familiar among the 
Arabs to this day ; and sometimes, on the same principle, when they claimed 
to be descended from a hero-god, they were, among the Gentiles both of the 
Fast and of the West, patronymically styled the chi/dren of that God, and dis- 
tinguished by his peculiar appellation : but, so far as 1 am aware, they were 
never termed the children of a city which they inhabited, or the children of a 
contemporary prince that reigned over them.”*—Vol. i. pp. 311, 312. 


On the word “them,” Mr. Faber adds this note at the foot of the 
page :— 


“* Our Lord does, I admit, style the Jewish women daughters of Jerusalem, 
(Luke, xxiii. 28 ;) but there is, I believe, no instance of the collective inhabi- 
tants of a city being called ‘ the children of that city.’” 


The following passages will suffice to show whether this statement 
is accurate or not :— 


“Tet the children of Zion be joyful in their king."—Psalm. cxlix. 2. 

“The children of Babel.”—Ezekiel, xxiii. 17; and the same in verse 15, 
where no marginal reading is given to the word ‘‘ Babylonians.” 

“ Be glad then, ye children of Zion.”—Joel, ii. 23. 

“THE CHILDREN or JERUSALEM. ’—Joel, iii. 6. 


Surely, a shorter time than thirty years might have led Mr. Faber 
to look a little more carefully into the phraseology of Scripture, before 
he gave so extraordinary a statement to the public. 

In the second volume, at page 20, Mr. I‘aber says, “ Just the sme 
arrangement is adopted by Isaac Chizuk.” One naturally supposes 
that “ Isaak Chizuk”’ must be a well-known person, and his works 
very familiar to Mr. Faber, or he would not have named him in this 
off-hand way. But, not having met with the name of “ Isaac Chizuk” 
before, one is induced to look a little closer, and at foot of the page we 
find Mr. Faber gives this note, by way of reference to the work in 
which “Tsaac Chizuk” has developed the arrangement that Mr, 
Faber is talking of. ‘This is the note: “ Emunah, p. 289, apud 
Kidder’s Demons., part iii., p. 150.” ‘This helps towards clearing up 
the mystery. For though there might be some difficulty in finding 
any one to answer to the name of Isaac Chizuk, yet there is a work 
of which some may have heard, and which some may have seen, 
called “ Chizuk Emunah,” which is said to have been written by a 
Jew of the name of Isaac. Mr. Faber unfortunately does not seem 
to have been aware of this fact; and so, finding in Bishop Kidder a 
reference to Isaac Chizuk Emunah, he takes it for granted that Isaac 
Chizuk is the author's name, and Emunah the title of his book. This 
is plain, from a preceding passage, (p. 11,) where he gives as his 
authority for one of his statements, “Kidder's Demons, of Mess., 


Vou. XXIX.—May, 1846, 
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part i. chap. iii., p. 29, part iii. chap. viii. p. 150. Abrav. in Hagg. 
queest. 4. Isaac Chizuk Emunabh, p. 289.” 

Now, although the name of the Chizuk Emunabh is pretty generally 
known, yet we should be far from insinuating, that a man must be an 
ignorant man, because he had never happened tohear of it. Nor is it 
for the sake of exposing a blunder, that we notice this strange mistake, 
but simply because it is a very clear example of that, against which 
all Mr. Faber’s readers should be warned—namely, his habit of 


arguing confidently from an authority which he has never seen. Mr. 
Faber says— 


“‘ Just the same arrangement is adopted by Isaac Chizuk. He contends, 
indeed, for three temples: but then the rHirp temple is that foretold by 
Ezekiel, not that which was repaired and completed by Herod ; for Herod’s 
temple he rightly deems to be merely a continuation of the secon.” 


could any one, who had not some knowledge of his mode of dealing 
with authorities, suspect, that he not only was not making this state- 
ment from a personal knowledge of the authority he alleged, but that 
he knew so little about either the name of the author or the title of 
his book, that he actually splits the title of the book into two names, 
and takes the former part of it to be the author’s surname? It isa 
very mild censure to say, that the statements of a writer who can treat 
his readers in such a manner, are utterly undeserving of attention.* 

One of Mr. Faber’s most laboured arguments is on the prophecy 
of Noah: and in the course of it we find the following :— 


“In the time of our Lord, notwithstanding the multiplied revolutions which 
had previously occurred, the old national distinction between Canaanite and 
Israelite was by no means lost. Each knew his pedigree: and, though they 
dwelt together in the land, they dwelt without intermixture. This is mani- 
fest, both from the circumstance of one of the twelve Apostles being denomi- 
nated Simon the Canaanite ; and likewise from the designation of A woman of 
Canaan being applied to a female, whose faith is recorded in the Gospel.”— 
Vol. i. p. 153, 

One would have thought that the notion of one of the Apostles 
being, not only not a Jew, but of the accursed race of Canaan, would 
have startled Mr. Faber, and induced him to look a little more nar- 
rowly into the grounds of his assertion. Butno. And yet, a single 
glance at the Greek Testament—to say nothing of a Lexicon—would 
have shown him that he was writing sheer nonsense. _ 

Really, it is almost incredible, that a man, who has written such an 
enormous quantity, and has been for so many years in the habit of dis- 
cussing all sorts of subjects connected with the Scriptures, should be 
so completely ignorant of one of the most notorious facts in the gospel 
history, as to suppose that Simon the Apostle was a Canaanite by 
nation. One would have supposed that the merest tyro would have 
known, that the word Canaanite, an inhabitant of Canaan, is not even 
spelled the same way as the word which is given as the surname of the 
Apostle. Why St. Simon is called by this name, whether to signify 


* In Bishop Kidder the reference is printed thus: R. Isaac Chizuk Emunah, p. 289. 
This may have Jed to the mistake Mr, Faber has made. 
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that he was a native of the town of Cana—or, to signify by a Hebrew 
name the same as is denoted by the Greek word zelotes, by which he 
is also called, it is unnecessary to inquire—-but that the word does 
not signify that he was of the race of the Canaanites, one would have 
thought, was known to many who have not yet left school. 

Some of the positions maintained in this work are most extraor- 
dinary. For example: the sin of the Canaanites, according to Mr. 
Faber, consisted in their having taken possession of a country which 
they knew was promised to the Jews—as he expresses it, “the 
sumptuous wickedness of the Canaanites, in appropriating to them- 
selves a region which they knew to be reserved for the chosen people 
of the Most High:” a notion which he makes out in this way—that, 
immediately after the deluge, three portions were determinately allotted 
by God to the three sons of Noah; that Noah knew this; and that, 
besides this, there was a reservation made of a certain portion for 
Abraham and his family ; and that this also was known; and conse- 
quently the Canaanites were guilty of presumptuous wickedness, in 
taking possession of a country which they knew was intended for 
others. The only foundation in Scripture, which Mr, Faber can 
pretend to allege in support of this theory is the well-known words in 
Deuteronomy, (xxxii. 7, 8.) Mr. Faber’s mode of putting his argu- 
ment is so very characteristic that it would be a pity not to tran- 
scribe it. 

“ Noah was not ignorant that the Most High, determinately allotting their 
several portions, to the three great Patriarchs in the first instance, and to the 
subordinate patriarchs who respectively sprang from them, in the second in- 
stance, himself divided to the nations their inheritance, 

‘* All was to be arranged in exact order. One tribe was not allowed ipdis- 
criminately to settle here, and another to settle there, just as their humour 
might lead them : but the original purpose of God was evidently this. 

*« A third part of the globe was to be distinctly allotted to Japhet: and 
that third part was to be subdivided among the nations which should 
descend from him. Another third part was to be distinctly alloted to Ham: 
and this again was to be similarly divided among the different branches of his 
posterity. While the remaining third part was to be allotted to Shem: and 
this was to be portioned out, in like manner, among his children according to 
their several nations. 

“ To this arrangement, there was, in the Divine counsels, one exception. 

“ At the authoritative division of the earth among the three great Patriarchs 
and their respective descendants, a single country was reserved as the pecu- 
liam of God. It was intimated, that the Lord had it in contemplation to 
select a people, whose patriarchal ancestor however was as yet unborn, to be 
the special lot of his inheritance ; that he thus partitioned the globe, with an 
express reference to this then non-existent people; and that a certain district, 
which was in no wise to be appropriated by any other nation, was kept 
back, for their special use from the general triple division of the world. 

“The particular district, therefore, must have been well known: for, other- 
wise, an involuntary trespass might have been committed. Indeed, from the 
very nature ofa formal triple division, it could not but have been well known: 
for if, when such a division was made, a particular district was not included in 
any one of the three parts; ¢hut district, must, of course, have been the re- 
served district in question,” —Vol. I. pp. 125, 126. 


And yet all these assumptions are only to give come colour to 
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another—namely, that Canaan was to be subject, not only to Shem 
and Japhet, but to the descendants of Ham : to make out which Mr, 
Faber quietly inserts the word “ own’’—* it is said that Canaan should 
be a servant to his own brethren,”’—when the emphasis is on the word 
“ own,” as being necessary to his theory, but for the introduction of 
which he had no authority whatever. 

In like manner, he introduces the word “ THatT” into the narrative 
which introduces the prophecy of Noah, to give support to his theory 
that Canaan only was to blame, and that Ham was guiltless. 


** Had the curse been pronounced upon Ham, and had Canaan been altoge- 
ther out of the question, as the proposed alteration would represent the affair : 
we might then have easily understood why Cush, or Mizr, or Phut, or Canaan 
should each be emphatically styled the sou of tuat Ham ; but it would puzzle 


the greatest critical ingenuity to discover a reason, why Ham should be called 
the father of tuat Canaan,.”—Vol. i. pp. 114, 115. 


Perhaps it might, if Ham ever had been called “ the father of Tuat 
Canaan.” But the word “raat,” on which the whole of this ridi- 
culous argument is founded, and to which Mr, Faber gives all the 
emphasis that printing it in capitals can give, is a word which he 


himself has introduced into the prophecy without any authority what- 
ever, And yet, he says (p. 114):— 


‘‘ Ham is denominated the father of that Canaan at the commencement of a 
narrative, which terminates in declaring that Canaan had a curse of servitude 
denounced against him. Ilence it is plain that Canaan possessed the bad 
celebrity of being an accursed person: and it is also plain, that he must have 
been personally guilty of some enormous crime, both to call down upon him 
such a curse, and to purchase for him such an evil preeminence in disgrace.” 


Which pre-eminence, as it consists in the word “ tTuat,”’ is a dis- 
tinction for which the unhappy Canaan has to thank Mr. Faber him- 
self, and no one else. And yet, to make the matter more extraor- 
dinary, it is plain, that it was not all at once Mr. Faber got courage 
to introduce the word into the sacred text, and then gravely to argue 
on it in this absurd manner, as if this word of his own invention con- 
tained the entire pith, marrow, and emphasis of the passage, and was 
a clue to the meaning of the whole prophecy. When we turn back 
a little further, we find the notion growing on him by degrees, until 


he summons up hardihood at last, and boldly foists this mysterious 
“Hat” into the text. 


** When Moses specifies the three sons of Noah that went forth of the ark, 
he subjoins emphatically that Ham was the father of Canaan: and, afterwards, 
when he begins to relate the humiliating story of the just man’s departare from 
the path of righteousness, the title of the father of Canaan is remarkably 
bestowed upon Ham. 

“‘ Now, the turn of this expression is evidently designed by every rule of 
composition, to point out to the reader's especial attention, not Ham, but 
Canaan. When we say, that Philip of Macedon was the father of the victorious 
Alexander ; Alexander, not Philip, is doubtless the prominent figure in the 
sentence. Or again, when we say, that Richard Cromwell was the son of the 
great Protector ; who does not perceive that the mind is immediately directed 
not to Richard, but to Oliver, in a similar manner, [there being, in fact, no 
similarity whatever, until Mr. Faber creates it, by inserting a word to suit his 
purpose into the word of God,) when Ham is styled the father of Canaan, par- 
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ticularly when he is so styled in a sentence which merely speaks of the egress 
from the ark, [as if that had anything whatever to do with the matter] the 
expression has all the force of the demonstrative pronoun: it is, as if Ham 
were called the father of txat Canaan, Here Canaan, not Ham, is the person 
pointed out to notice: for if Ham had been the designedly prominent figure 
on the historical canvass, the turn of the phrase would have been exactly in- 
verted. If Ham had been the person, who was a standing and proverbial 
disgrace to his posterity, Cush, or Mizr, or Phut, or Canaan, might have been 
equally and severally branded as the son of Tuat Ham ; but, in such a case, 
with what propriety Ham could have been pointed out to us as the father of 
ruat Canaan, I confess myself unable to discern. The expression certainly 
imports that Ham was memorable for being the father of Canaan, not that 
Canaan was memorable for being the son of Ham; for the circumstance of 
being the son of Ham was no more characteristic of Canaan than of either of 
his three brethren.” —Vol. i. pp. 112, 113. 


It is really melancholy to be obliged to transcribe such infinitely 
absurd writing. Of course, if any word answering to “great,” or 
“ victorious,” was found in the sentence, the emphasis would have 
fallen on the name to which the epithet was attached. But there is 
' no such epithet; there is no epithet of any sort or kind; and to 
create an emphasis which does not exist, Mr. Faber (in order to make 
out his theory) is compelled to put the word “tTaar’ by main force 
into the sentence, and then he goes on to reason upon it, just as if it 
had been always there. It is hoped that the exposure of such treat- 
ment of Holy Scripture will be sufficient to make people pause, before 
they allow Mr. Faber to be their guide in the study of the prophecies. 
One who has the hardihood to take such liberties as this, cannot be 
anything else than a most unsafe and dangerous expositor. 

According to Mr. Faber’s theory, Ham was guiltless, His version 
of what took place at the intoxication of Noah, proves him to be an 
adept in the art of Meditation. Itis far too curious to be omitted. 


* Noah, in consequence of his unhappy intoxication, lay exposed in his tent. 
In this state he was discovered by his grandson, Canaan. Hitherto no crime was 
committed ; for the discovery appears to have been accidental ; but the graceless 
youth, instead of throwing with dutiful haste a mantle over his aged grandsire, 
exultingly leaves him as he found him, and sets forth in quest of others whom 
he may make joint spectators of the shameful sight. The first person with 
whom he happens to meet, is his own father. To him, I apprehend, he does 
not precisely communicate the discovery which he had made, but rather with 
much laughter and mockery, invites him to behold a ludicrous spectacle, which 
could not fail to amuse him. The very same invitation would probably have 
been given to either of his uncles, if one of them had crossed his path instead 
of his father ; and it might have been accepted with the same unconscious 
and unsuspecting innocence, as I am inclined to believe that Ham accepted it. 
Entering the tent, and little anticipating the sight which was about to be re- 
vealed to him, Ham unwarily and undesignedly beholds Noah in a state of 
exposed nudity. Instantly, however, he retires ; and tells his two brethren, 
who were without; for he was no way desirous to have his eyes shocked by 
the repetition of such a spectacle. They, being thus made acquainted with 
the condition of their father, piously contrive to throw a garment over him 
without beholding his exposure. 

“Noah at length coming to himself when the fumes of the wine were dissi- 
pated, learns, not what /is younger son (meaning Ham) had done unto him; 
but what his /ittle son, or, as the idiom of our language requires, his grandson 
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(meaning Canaan,) had done unto him: for such, when the immediate sub. . 
sequent context is attended to, seems to be the meaning of the expression, as 
the Jewish Rabbins have well remarked. The whole, that follows, is exact! 
such as might have been anticipated from this statement of the matter, but by 
no means such as might naturally have been expected from the common account 
of it. .Noah pronounces a curse, not upon Ham who had done nothing to de. 
serve one, but upon the guilty and depraved Canaan: while the dutiful caution 
of Shem and Japhet, is rewarded by a blessing invoked upon the head of each 
of them. Respecting Ham he is totally silent. As that patriarch did not 
merit a curse, so neither had he done anything to call for a special blessing. 
Hence, in a manner perfectly according with his conduct, he is passed over 
without either blessing or curse.”—pp. 109, 110. 

Another extraordinary instance of Mr. Faber’s inaccuracy and bold- 
ness of assertion occurs in his first dissertation, where he says, speak- 
ing of Christ, that “ he is called the seed of a woman, because he could 
not truly be called the seed of a man.” (p. 18.) If so, how could he be 
called “the Son of Man,” or “ the son of David?” And still further, 
how could he be called “the seed of Abraham,” as St. Paul expressly 
teaches us? “ Now to Abraham and his seed were the promises made, 
He saith not, And to seeds, as of many: but as of one, And to thy 
seed, which is Christ.”* 

[t is not the object of the present notice, to discuss any of the 
opinions on theological and prophetical questions which are scattered 
through these dissertations, But there is one point in his treatment, 
of which, from the seriousness of the truth involved in it, one would 
have been thankful to have seen a greater degree of caution exercised 
by Mr, Faber. The subject of the Incarnation is of such moment, 
that we should be sorry to be compelled to believe, that Mr. Faber’s 
sentiments are in any respect unsound—and really, his love for a sort 
of antithetical and balanced style of expression is so great, that we 
would charitably hope, it is to this, and not to unsoundness of belief, 
we should impute some of what at first sight wears a more suspicious 
appearance, 

That the Word and Son of God was that person who appeared to 
the patriarchs in human form, seems as certain as anything can well 
be: and that the form he assumed was, in some cases, at least, a sub- 
stance, and not merely an impression made on their senses, seems also 
capable of very satisfactory proof. But that all such appearances and 
assumptions differed, totally, and in their whole nature, from the 
Incarnation, seems to be part and parcel of the catholic doctrine of 
the Incarnation itself. First, because the Incarnation is not merely a 
clothing, or investitute of the invisible Word, with a corporeal form ; 
but a hypostatical union of the whole human nature with the godhead 
in one undivided and indivisible person ; and, secondly, because that 
manhood which has been taken into God in the Incarnation, is not a 
mere corporeal form or nature; but the whole human nature, body 
and soul—namely, both a living and a rational soul—as the creed 
speaks—“ Perfect God, and perfect man, of a reasonable soul and 
human flesh subsisting.” That this is one of the particulars in 


* Gal. iii. 16. See also Rom. i. 3. 
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which the Catholic faith was opposed by the Arians and Apollinarians, 
it is needless to remind our readers. Now, one would be sorry, 
indeed, without having very distinct demonstration of the fact, to 
charge any clergyman with favouring such heresies as these; but 
certainly Mr. Faber’s language, in several passages, creates a very 
painful impression ; as if he conceived, that the Incarnation consisted 
merely in the assumption of a corporeal form, and that it differed from 
the appearances to the patriarch’s merely in being permanent. Thus, 
in the following passage :*— 


“Thus we find, that, as God the Father has never been seen by any man, 
but economically declares his high behests through the medium of the Word, 
his Voice or Messenger: so that Divine Person, whether he occasionally mani- 
fested himself to the patriarchal and Levitical churches, or whether he perma- 
nently manifested himself to the infant Christian church, still invariably ap- 
peared in the form of a substantial and tangible Man. Under the several dis- 
pensations, there was no difference in the figure of the vehicle. The difference 
was, not in the mode, but in the duration of the appearance. From first to last, 
wherever his visible form is specifically mentioned, it is always declared to be 
the numMAN.”—Vol. i. p. 36. 


Mr. Faber may possibly mean nothing more by this, than, in his 
peculiar style, to say, that the Son of God appeared in a human form, 
or figure, tv the patriarchs. But his language is, to say the least, ex- 
ceedingly unguarded ; and the expression, “The difference was, not 
in the mode, but in the duration of the appearance,” borders too closely 
on very serious error. Thus, again, in the preceding page, he says :— 


“ When the Word of God was permanently manifested among us, he still, as 
of old, appeared in a human form. Nor was his permanent body, any more 
than his ¢emporary body, an airy and impalpable phantom, &c.” 

And, again, in page 14:— 

“The import of the word ImmManuzx is Gop wits vs; and it differs not 
from the Saviour’s other title, raz miauty Gop, save by the introduction of a 
new idea, expressive of locality: the promised seed should not only be the 
mighty God, but also that same mighty God dwelling visibly among mortals in a 
human form.” 

The statement, that the name Immanuel “ differs not’’ from the 
name ‘ mighty God,” “save by the introduction of a new idea ex- 
pressive of locality,” is but too likely to lead to very grave error on a 
point of primary importance, and would certainly give colour to the 
supposition, that the last words “ dwelling visibly among mortals in a 
human form,” and the opposition between “a temporary body,” and 
“ @ permanent body,” have a meaning very contrary to the catholic 
faith, Nor would such a fear be allayed by the inaccuracy of Mr. 
Faber’s language in other parts of the same chapter: For example, 
where speaking of the promised Seed, he says—“ that although a man 
and even a child in outward appearance, he should yet, in point of 
nature, be no less than the Mighty God himself: p, 13—as if “ in point 
of nature’ he were not to be just as truly a child and a man, as he was 


* The reader will observe that the Italics and capitals are Mr, Faber’s, 
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the mighty God. And on the preceding page he makes his meaning ' 
still more painfully doubtful, when he says, on page 12:— 


“Hence we see, that the predicted action of the Serpent, namely, his bruis- 


ing the heel of the Promised Seed, relates to the violent death of Christ's human 
or corporeal part,” 


Where the word “corporeal” being used to explain the word 
“ human,” would naturally lead one to suppose that the writer was 
either extremely ignorant, or incautious ; or else, that he meaut to in- 
sinuate the heretical doctrine of the Arians, or Apollinarians, respecting 
the human nature of Christ : a suspicion which would not be allayed by 
what follows in the course of the same dissertation, where, as we have 
seen, Mr. Faber states, that the difference between the manifestations 
to the patriarchs and the incarnation “ was not in the mode, but in the 
duration of the appearance :” a proposition, which, ifit be strictly inter- 
preted, is nothing short of heresy. Of heresy we have no desire to 
accuse Mr. Faber :—but, that his habitual inaccuracy is so very great 
as to make him a most unsafe guide and authority on any subject— 
we do believe ; and, for the sake of those who may still be liable to be 
deceived by his confident assertions, and so led to embrace his views 


of prophecy, we have felt it a duty to state our conviction as distinctly 
as we could express it. 


Vocal Scores. Edited by John Hullah. No.4. London: Parker. 


Tuk first number of this very.cheap work has been already noticed, 
with the commendation it deserves. Perhaps we are disposed to set 
a higher value on the secular scores, though the sacred scores contain 
some very admirable specimens of different ecclesiastical schools. But 
one is so anxious to encourage the singing of glees and madrigais—but 
particularly the former, as a family amusement, that to see a collec- 
tion which gives so many beautiful compositions, brought out at so 
very convenient a price, cannot but give one real gratification. ‘The 
four numbers, at the price of one shilling a number, contain eighteen 


pieces—several of which have sold separately at as much as the cost 
of the whole collection. 


Services and Anthems composed by William Boyce, Mus. Doc.— Vocal Score ; with 

a separate Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, by Vincent Novello. 
Dr. Boycr’s compositions have been suffered to remain out of print too 
long. Full ofthe most beautiful and affecting passages composed in the 
most masterly style of choral music, they furnish the student with models 
worthy of the most careful perusal. Few have been able to unite 
elegance and solemnity, smoothuess and learning, to the same degree 
as this great master. Judging from the specimen we have seen,—that 
beautiful anthem, “The Heavens declare the glory of God”—Mr. 
Novello’s is a very handsome and correct reprint. Some may object 
to an accompaniment, as likely to spoil the organist—but we fear a 


publisher would have but little prospect of remuneration who should 
venture to bring out cathedral scores without one. 
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COLLEGE OF ST, COLUMBA. 


VISITOR. 
His Grace the Lord Primate of all Ireland. 


TRUSTEES, 


The Ven. Henry Cotton, D.C.L., Archdeacon of Cashel. 


The Rev. Charles R, Elrington, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Dublin. 


The Rev. James H, Todd, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 


WARDEN, 
The Rev. Robert Corbet Singleton, A.M.,of Trinity College, Dublin. 


FELLOW AND TUTORS, 


Rev. Matthew C. Morton, A.M. Edwin George Monk, 
Rev. Henry Tripp, A.M. Rev. Robert Gibbings, A.M. 
John Taylor Coffey, A. B. George R. Mackarness, A,B. 


Tux original founders and governors of the College of St. Colamba 
having, in December last, resigned into the hands of the Lord Primate 
their temporary office, and having recommended the appvintment of 
trustees to hold the property of the college, preparatory to its perma- 
nent endowment, his Grace was pleased to signify bis approval of this 
arrangement, and and addressed to the founders the following letter : 


“My Lorps GentLeMeN,—In accepting your resignation of 
the office which you have filled as founders and governors of the Col- 
lege of St. Columba, allow me to express my warmest thanks for the 
indefatigable exertions which you have made in the establishing and 
rearing-up of this interesting and important institution ;—exertions 
which have been rendered more arduous from the inconvenience and 
difficulty you have experienced in holding full and frequent meetings 
of your body, owing to your residing at such remote distances from 
each other. 

‘“‘In accordance with the suggestion you have made to me, I now 
nominate the Rey. Dr. Elrington, the Rev. Dr. Cotton, and the Rev. 
Dr. ‘Todd, to exercise the powers heretofore belonging to the gover- 
nors, and to be the trustees, in whose names the property of the col- 
lege shall be invested. 

“TI feel quite satisfied with the manner in which you have organ- 
ized the college ; and with the plan of education which, under your 
guidance, has been adopted by the warden and fellows. They have 
now acquired sufficient experience in the performance of their duties ; 
and I have no doubt that they will continue, with the advice and as- 
sistance of the trustees, to carry on the system that has been marked 
out for them to my entire satisfaction. 

“TI have the honour to be, my Lords and Gentlemen, 
‘ Your faithful servant, 
« Joun G, ARMAGH,” 
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The first duty which devolved upon the trustees thus appointed, . 
was to prepare a body of statutes for the permanent government of the 
college ; these were submitted to the Lord Primate, and received his 
Grace’s sanction and signature ou the 17th day of March, 1846. 

On the 2\st, the trustees visited the college for the purpose of pro- 
mulgating the statutes; and, having assembled the warden and fel- 
lows, the Archdeacon of Cashel delivered the following address :— 


“Mr. WarRDEN AND GENTLEMEN,—The Lord Primate, the Visitor 
of this College, has commissioned us to promulgate, in his name and 
that of the trustees, the body of statutes which has been compiled for 
the government of the College of St. Columba, In compliance with 
his Grace’s instructions, we have brought these statutes with us; and 
I will now proceed to read them before this public assembly of those 
whom they most concern ; trusting that you will first permit me to 
make a very few general remarks, upon their design, and the manner 
of their execution. 

“1. In the first place, you will perceive that their bulk is small. 

“ We beg that this may not be taken for a mark of hastiness or in- 
attention on our parts; of an undervaluing of the charge committed to 
us; of a wish to exonerate ourselves from trouble, or to evade the de- 
termination of points on which private feelings might sometimes ap- 
pear to come into competition with the public interests of the society. 

“ But we were of opinion, that it was best suited to such an institu- 
tion as this to leave a large and liberal range to those who were to be 
intrusted with the immediate governance of the college. We con- 
tented ourselves with laying down the principles which we deem 
essential to its welfare ; under a confidence that Christian gentlemen, 
of sound views, cultivated minds, and regulated feelings, would strenu- 
rs aid in carrying out those principles through all the necessary 

etails, 

«© 2. It will become evident, as these statutes are being read to you, 
that, not only in their general tone and bearing, but also in many par- 
ticular points, and sometimes in their very expressions, they bear a re- 
semblance to the statutes of Trinity College, Dublin. 1am sure that 
you will approve of this; nay, that you would naturally have ex- 
pected this at our hands. Indeed it would be strange if we had 
neglected to avail ourselves of the lights and aids afforded by the Jaws, 
and usages, and experience of that distinguished body, to which our 
= college may be considered in some degree ancillary and intro- 

uctory. 

“ Not that we have copied uniformly or servilely, ‘There may be 
parts of the statutes of Trinity College, Dublin, which are not appli- 
cable to a society differing in many points from that college; and 
which, perhaps, would have been differently arranged there, if it had 
been founded in the present instead of the sixteenth century. 

‘¢ 3. Ifit should seem that, short as these statutes are, some parts of 
them are unnecessary, or inapplicable under the present circumstances 
of the college; we reply, that in composing them we were not guided 
solely or chiefly by regard to any present circumstances ; that we con- 
sidered ourselves to be framing laws for a body which should have an 
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enduring existence: and although it would be idle, and untrue, to say 
that the results of even our short experience have been without a 
lesson to us, we affirm that our main object and endeavour have been, 
to fix a standard which may be safely resorted to at all times and 
under al/ circumstances, 

« We trust that the language of these statutes is not ambiguous; and 
that their spéri¢ is not unsuited to the feelings of Christian men, who 
have united in devoting themselves to the high and holy purpose of 
imparting religious truth and useful knowledge to the youth of Ireland. 

“We do not presume to think them faultless; that we have pro- 
vided for every possible contingency, or have in every case laid down 
the best possible rule. Perhaps on these very points, which have cost 
us most thought and pains, we may be judged to have been least suc- 
cessful; that, after carefully and calmly weighing the arguments for 
and against any proposed regulation, we may at last have struck the 
balance on the wrong side. 

“Such defects must needs occur among men, and must be borne 
with; and I am sure that they will be borne with cheerfully, and will 
have due allowance made for them; and our deficiencies will be sup- 
plied, and our intentions discerned and fully carried out, by that spirit 
of union, order, mutual forbearance, and combined exertion, through 
which alone an institution such as this can hope to prosper, and by 
means of which we trust that, under the aid and protection of Divine 


Providence, this college may speedily become, and long continue, an 
ornament and a blessing to our land,” 


The public is already aware, that for the last three years the busi- 
ness of the college has been carried on at Stackallan House, a residence 
temporarily hired for the purpose: but as the present lease will soon 
terminate, and the accommodation is wholly insufficient for the pur- 
poses of the institution, the trustees feel it necessary now to make an 
immediate and earnest appeal to the friends of the church, for assist- 
ance to enable them to purchase land, and erect thereon the buildings 
necessary for the extension and stability of the college. 

With comparatively small means, derived chiefly from the munifi- 
cence of a few individuals, a far greater progress has been alread 
made than their most sanguine expectations had anticipated. And in 
the conviction of the singular success which has hitherto attended the 
work, they are fortified by the opinion of persons who have examined 
it closely, and who, from their own experience, are most able to 
appreciate its value, 

ut to maintain, secure, and develop it fully, they feel that there 
is now required, at the lowest calculation, no less than 20,000/.; and 
to raise this sum they intreat the assistance of all persons who take an 
interest in the welfare of Ireland, and in the success of a great experi- 
ment in [rish education. 

In asking for this assistance, it is their earnest desire that the college 
may be regarded as an important instrument in the hands of the church 
of Ireland, established to educate the children of the church in her 


principles, and secured by her control from all influences which would 
pervert it irom this object. 
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One of the greatest encouragements to their exertions is the appro- 
bation already given to the work by upwards of forty prelates of the 
Church ; and they have great satisfaction in announcing that the Lord 
Primate of all Ireland, the Visitor, has signified his continued deep 
interest in the undertaking, by a second munificent donation of 500/. 
to head the present subscription. 


Her Masesty tue Dowacrn . . . . (S3rddon.) 100 0 O 
The Lord Primate of all Ireland (2nd don.) 500 0 0 
Earl of Eldon (2nd don.) 50 0 0 
Joshua Watson, Esq. . . . « « « (2nddon.) BD 0 
A. Cliffe, Esq. (Qnddon.) 100 0 0 
Rev. Dr Warneford ie & (3rd don.) 50 0 0 


Subscriptions and Donations will be received by the Trustees ; by 
the Honorary Secretary, the Rev. Nugent Wane, 79, Pall-Mall, 
London ; and by the following Bankers, to the account of the “ CoL- 
LEGE OF St. CoLUMBA ;"— 


In London . . . . «© « « « Messrs Coutts and Co. 

In Dublin . « « Messrs Latouche and Co, 

In Liverpool . . . « Messrs Leyland and Bullens. 

In Bristol . . « « + « + « National Provincial Bank of England 
In Oxford . . . «© « « « « The Old Bank, 

In Cambridge . » « «+ « « Messrs Mortlock and Sons. 


In Edinburgh and Glasgow ‘ The Commercial Bank of Scotland. 
Waterford and Bank of Ireland. 


NOTES ON PAROCHIAL ABUSES. 
CHURCHWARDENS’ DISBURSEMENTS IN METROPOLITAN PARISHES. 


1. Tae fund placed at the disposal of the churchwardens of most 
of the metropolitan, and perhaps of all large town parishes, accrues 
from three sources—viz., burial fees, laying grave-stones, and pew- 
rents—thus, being raised by and through the ministrations of the 
church, the contributions to it come almost exclusively from church- 
men, and if so—then of right it ought to be held sacred for church 
objects. 
2. The general disbursements of churchwardens may be classed 
under two heads—viz., church and secular. 
No. 1, 
1. Cleaning the church ; pew-openers’ salaries. 
2. Repairs. 
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3. Warming and lighting. 
4, Sacramental elements. | 
§. Organist’s salary ; teaching the school children psalmody, 
6. Repair of organ. 
7, Sexton's department. 


No. 2. 


1. Usual fees to church servants on swearing in churchwardens. 
2. Bell-ringing on royal birthdays, rejoicings, victories, &e. 
3. Salary to vestry-clerk. 

4. Salaries to parish beadles. 

5. Vestry-keeper. 

6. Steeple-keeper. 

7. Retired allowances. 

8. Nils, or paupers’ burials. 

9, Parochial rates, water, &c. 

10. Stationery, registers, &c. 
11. Parochial law expenses. 


3. The largest item in List No. 2, is the salary of the vestry-clerk, 
(100/, per annum, at least.) A vestry-clerk is generally an attorney. 
He is the legal adviser of the churchwardens, and in some sense, 
therefore, the guardian of the parish interests, He is certainly not 
a church officer, and not necessarily a churchman. 

4, But, in addition to the vestry-clerk’s position as legal adviser to 
the churchwardens and servant of the vestry, he is in one sense a 
public officer, inasmuch as he is recognised as such in many recent 
Acts of Parliament relating to the due administration of sundry laws. 

5, Although recognised as a public officer in acts of parliament, no 
legal mode of paying his services has yet been defined, for it is illegal 
to pay him out of the poor-rate or paving-rate; thus. his salary is 
saddled on the only fund available to the churchwardens—viz., that 
which arises from the three sources above specified. | 

6. It is true that a rate might be levied under the title of church- 
rate, for the payment of this officer's salary and other expenses, 
but the name of church-rate is generally so unpalatable to the pa- 
rishioners and vestry at large, that the churchwardens are too glad to 
escape the odium of proposing one, and therefore resort to the fund 
in question. 

7. The result of this system is, that in order to provide for \the 
general expenses of the parish, church inclusive, the greatest portion 
of the parish church—as distinguished from district churches where 
the incumbent’s stipend is dependent on pew-rents—is let. Hence 
follows a great injustice to the mass of the lower class of parishioners 
—viz., seating them in cramped inconvenient rows of benches, called 
free seats, in point of space totally disproportionate to their numbers. 

8. The result of this system has been to alienate the affections of 
the great mass of the labouring class of our town population and 
small shopkeepers from the church—to engender, on the part of the 
rich, a thoughtless selfishness in public worship—to place in the 
hands of churchwardens a large fund which they misapply—to create 
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parochial patronage often grossly abused, end give a power to vestries 
to interfere with the ministrations of the ehurch and her pastors. — 

N.B.—It is known to the writer of this paper, that churchwardens 
have demurred to a third service, because of the “wear and tear” of 
the church, and cost of lighting. That in another case, when evening 
service was put on for ¢he poor, the utmost discrimination was shown 
by the pew-openers, lest the free admission of the people into the cloth- 
lined pews should soil the sittings ! 

9. Other evils resulting from the present system, may be specified, 
such as the parsimonious spirit of churchwardens (oftentimes not 
churchmen and most frequently not communicants) when the charchi 
itself, or its interests, are concerned; the power it places in their 
hands to control or withhold the sacramental elements, should more 
frequent communion be revived in the church; the power they 
(the churchwardens) hold over the organist, &c., not to speak of the 
temper sometimes exhibited in vestries, and the turmoil and ill-blood 
engendered in these parochial parliaments. 

10. To return, however, to List No.2. The salary of the vestry- 
clerk. If this sum could be thrown upon the poor-rate or paving- 
rate, with other parochial charges in which the general body of the 
parishioners are interested, less money need be raised by pew-rents, 
and consequently a corresponding amount of sitting space might be 
thrown open to the labouring class. This alone would make an 
enormous difference in the provision for the lower orders in town 
parish charches. By displacing the rich, again, they might be brought 
to see and feel the privation which the poor man who desires to attend 
his church suffers in respect to sittings. 

11. In order, however, to bring before the public the extent of the 
usurpation which is exercised by vestries, it is absolutely necessary to 
institute an inquiry and collect information on the whole subject. It 
may be inexpedient to resort to parliament to initiate such inquiry, 
although the subject is in no way connected with the church’s doctrine 
or discipline : and aninquiry in the House of Lords might be conducted 
by a committee, the majority of which might be bishops; yet, until 
some tribunal is charged with the investigation, it is impossible to 
hope for any change of system. 

Such inquiry might embrace two objects :—Ist, the space allotted 
to the poor in their parish churches, and the nature of the accommo- 
dation, as well as the position of the pew-sittings generally ; and 2ndly, 
the disbursements by the churchwardens of any fund coming into 
their hands, through the ministrations of the church. A collateral 
object might be ingrafted on such inquiry—viz., the management of 
parochial charities. 

Such an inquiry could not fail to disabuse the public mind on 
many points connected with parochial matters on which people are at 
present totally ignorant. It would tend to an investigation of the 
law on the subject of letting pews in parish churches. It would show 
to dissenters and others who charge the church with extracting money 
from their pockets for the support of a religious system which they 
do not belong to, that the fund now used for general parochial pur- 
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poses is a tax levied on a section of the parishioners—the regular 
church-goers, or such as still cling to her ministrations, and her 
churchyard or vaults. It would exhibit a system which goes to 
deprive the mass of the lower orders of their undoubted right and 
' privilege, to be seated in their parish church, as far as practicable, 
without fee or reward. It would lead, it may be hoped, to an expo- 
sure of the lamentable exclusiveness of the richer classes, and through 
that exposure to a more charitable, not to say Christian spirit, in 
divine worship ; and lastly, it would be the means of bringing the 
parish parliaments to their bearings, and reduce their pretensions 
within their proper sphere—viz., controlling bodies over the dis 
bursements of churchwardens when their own money, levied by rate, 
and not properly appertaining to the church, was in question, 

| 18—. Copy or CaurcnwarpEn’s Accounts. 

£ 6. d, 

Burials . . . 8329 810 By usual fees to Church 

Laying grave-stones. . . 63 8 O Servants, on swearing-in 


. Churchwardens .. . 
Bell-ringing, &c. . 


@ 


Pensions . . 
Mending Clock . . . . 20 
Cleaning Church . . . 36 
Nils, or Paupers’ Funerals 12 

Sexton’s Office .... 12°12 


£931 13 O Vestry Clerk . .. . 100 0 
Bearers, for funerals, . . 30 O 
Vestry Keeper... 20 0 
Chapel Keeper ..,. 21 0 
Sextons’ Salaries . . . . 40 0 
Steeple Keeper . . .. 15 0 
Tuning Organ .... (10 

0 
0 
0 


112 
Stationer . 16 6 


Balance =e 169 19 


LECTURES ON ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC, 


Mr. Lupwic Ganrrer has announced his intention of delivering a 
series of four lectures at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover-square, 
on the history and characteristics of ecclesiastical music, accompanied 
by illustrations, to be sung by a chorus selected from the choirs of St. 
Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, and the different choral societies. 
The following programme has been circulated, and will give some idea 
of the arrangement of this course of lectures, which promises to be both 
interesting and instructive. q 

Lecture first—Ecclesiastical Music from St. Ambrose to Palestrina. 
Thursday evening, April 30, 1846 : 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Ambrosian Te Deum, Gregorian Miserere, sung in unison. 

Adrian Willaert, Motett, “ Quem dicunt homines.” 

Cristoforo Morales, Motett, the Lamentation of Jacob. 

Orlandus Lassus, Motett, for Easter. 

Gio. Pierluigi da Palestrina, Improperia,* sung at the Sistine Chapel 
on Good Friday. 

Gio. Pierluigi da Palestrina, Gloria in Excelsis, from Missa Pape 
Marecelli. 

Gio. Pierluigi da Palestrina, Motett, “1 will magnify Thee,”’ 

Gio. Pierluigi da Palestrina, Credo and Agnus Dei,* from Mass 
Eterna Christi Munera.”’ 

Gio. Pierluigi da Palestrina, Stabat Mater,* sung at the Sistine 
Chapel in Holy Week. 

Gio. Pierluigi da Palestrina, Hymn, “ Why do the heathen rage ?” 

Gio. Pierluigi da Palestrina, Fratres Ego,* sung at the Sistine 
Chapel in Holy Week. 

Gio. Pierluigi da Palestrina, Sacred Song,* ‘ Why art thou cast 
down ?” 

Christopher Tye, Selection from a Mass. 

Christopher Tye, Motett, “ Sing praise unto the Lord.” 

Thomas Tallis, Motett,* “ Derelinquat Impius,” (from Cantiones 
Sacre. 

Witkarn Bird, Motett,* “1 beheld, and lo, a great Multitude,” (from 
Cantiones Sacre.) 

Richard Farrant, Anthem, “ Call to remembrance.”’ 


Lecture Second—from Palestrina to Handel. 
Giovanni Gabrieli, Magnificat.* 
Vittoria, Sanctus, from Mass “ O quam gloriosum.” 
Allegri, Miserere, sung at the Sistine Chapel in Holy Week. 
Giovanni Croce, Motett,* “ Behold, I bring you glad tidings.” 
Orlando Gibbons, Creed, from Service in F. 
Morley, ‘1 am the resurrection,” &c., from Burial Service. 
Carissimi, Surgamus, trio, quartett, and chorus. 
Henry Purcell, Verse Anthem, “ O give thanks.” 
Henry Purcell, Full Anthem, “I will sing unto the Lord,’’ 
Alessandro Scarlatti, Tu es Petrus,* 
Colonna, Nunc Dimittis,* 
Hasse (I! Sassone), Selection from Te Deum. 
Jomelli, “ Confirma hoc,” quintett and chorus. 
Leonardo Leo, Dixit Dominus, double chorus. 
Pergolesi, “ O Lord, have mercy,” bass solo, 
Handel, Selection from Coronation Anthem. 


Lecture Third—from Handel to Mendelssohn. 
Selections from the works of Joh. Sebastian Bach, Graun, Rolle, 


* The pieces thus marked (*) have never before, it is believed, been publicly per- 
formed in this country. 
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Pr. Boyce, Joseph Haydn, Michael Haydn, Mozart, Zingarelli, Che- } 
rubini, Beethoven, Dr. Crotch, Spohr, and Mendelssohn. 
Lecture Fourth, on Congregational Masie, 
Hymns before the Reformation ; Hymns of the Hussites ; Psalms 
of the Calvinists; Chorales of the Lutherans ; Kinglish. Psalmody. 


LETTER OF THE LORD BISHOP OF LLANDAFF ON THE SUBJECT 
OF IRREGULAR MARRIAGES. 


Tae following letter has been addressed by the Lord Bishop of Llan- 
daff to the clergy of his diocese:— : 
: “* Deanery, St. Paul's, April 7, 1846. 

“Rev. Sir,—Frequent complaints have been made to me of irregular 
marriages being celebrated by banns in parishes where the parties did 
not reside. The evil of late years seems to have increased, and some 
flagitious instances have occurred, of bigamy, and of incestuous mar- 
riage, obtained by these means, which have caused great scandal to 
the church. In every instance the fault has been traced to a want of 
due inquiry on the part of the clergyman, as to the actual residence 
of the parties in the parish in which their banns are published. 

*“T will not now enlarge upon the evils which flow from this negli- 
gence. They are sufficiently manifest, and they are the very evils 
which the law has provided against in the most efficient manner. The 
clergyman who neglects to make the inquiry for which the law allows 
ample time, has no excuse, even if he has been deceived by false state- 
ments, and is not only guilty of a moral offence, but is liable to the 
penalties of the law. 

“By the 4th Geo. IV., c. 76, s. 7, it is enacted, ‘That no parson, 
vicar, minister, or curate shall be obliged to publish the banns of 
matrimony between any persons whatsoever, unless the persons to be 
married shall, seven days at the least before the time required for the 
first publication of such banns, respectively deliver, or cause to be 
delivered, to such parson, vicar, minister, or curate, a notice in writing, 
dated on the day on which the same shall be so delivered, of their true 
Christian names and surnames, and of the house or houses of their 
respective abodes, within such parish or chapelry as aforesaid, and of 
the time during which they have dwelt, inhabited, or lodged in such 
house or houses respectively.’ 

“If the clergyman omits this precaution, he does so at his own peril. 
He cannot plead afterwards that he has been taken unawares. He 
may, indeed, obtain assurance of the fact by personal knowledge or 
inquiry, without exacting this previous written notice, and in small 
rural parishes, where the clergyman is resident, it may perhaps be 
superfluous. But, as a general rule, and especially in populous 
parishes, I strongly recommend that a written notice be in every ease 
required, containing the information specified in the clause above recited, 
before the banns are published for the first time; and that after publi- 
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cation due inquiry be made whether the parties have actually resided 
in the parish until the day of the marriage. . 

“ Besides these wilful and fraudulent violations of law, there are 
cases where districts have been recently formed, not always under the 
same Acts of Parliament, which may lead to doubts whether the in- 
habitants are confined to their district church for the celebration of 
marriages, or have their option of being married either in that or in 
the mother church. Doubts of this kind may readily be removed by 
inquiry at the office of the registrar of the diocese as to the Act of 
Parliament under which the district was constituted. The general 
rule is, that there is no such option; but there are some exceptions to 
this rule. 

“T trust this admonition will be taken in good part by all my clergy. 
But I think it right to declare, that whenever an irregular marriage 
may have taken place, no indulgence will be shown to those who can- 
not prove that they have used all due means to guard against it. I 
remain, Reverend Sir, your faithful servant and brother, 


LLANDAFF.” 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE UPON THE EXTENSION OF 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION, 


Presented to the Board of Heads of Houses and Proctors, March 16, 1846. 


Tue following paper, with some others on the same subject, was 
communicated to your committee:— 

“ Considerable efforts have lately been made in this country for the 
diffusion of civil and spiritual knowledge, whether at home or abroad. 
Schools have been instituted for the lower and middle classes, 
churches built and endowed, missionary societies established; further 
schools founded, as at Marlborough and Fleetwood, for the sons of 

and others; and again, associations for the provision of 
additional ministers. But between these schools on the one hand, 
and on the other the ministry which requires to be augmented, there is 
a chasm which needs to be filled. Our universities take up education 
where our schools leave it, yet no one can say that they have been 
strengthened or extended, whether for clergy or laity, in proportion 
to the growing population of the country, its increasing empire, or 
deepening responsibilities. 

“We are anxious to suggest, that the link which we find thus 
missing in the chain of improvement should be supplied by rendering 
academical education accessible to the sons of parents whose incomes 
are too narrow for the scale of expenditure at present prevailing 
among the junior members of the University of Oxford, and that this 
should be done through the addition of new departments to existing 
colleges, or, if necessary, by the foundation of new collegiate bodies. 
We have learned, on what we consider unquestionable information, 
that, in such institutions, if the furniture were provided by the col- 
lege, and public meals alone were permitted, to the entire exclusion 
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of private entertainments in the rooms of the students, the annual 
college payments, for board, lodging, and tuition, might be redueed to 
601. at most; and that if frugality were enforced as the condition of 
membership, the student’s entire expenditure might be brought within 
the compass of 80/. yearly. 

“ If such a plan of improvement be entertained by the authorities 
of Oxford, the details of its execution would remain to be considered. 
On these we do not venture to enter, but desire to record our readi- 
ness, whenever the matter may proceed further, to aid, by our per- 
sonal exertions or pecuniary contributions, in the promotion of a 
design which the exigencies of the country so clearly seem to require. 


Sandon. W. J. James, 
Ashley. S. R. Glynne, 

R. Grosvenor. J. E. Denison. 

W. E. Gladstone. Wilson Patten. 

T. D. Acland. R. Vernon Smith. 
Ph. Pusey. S. Wilberforce. 

T. H. S. Sotheron. R. Jelf. 
Westminster. W. H. Hale. 
Carnarvon. W. Heathcote. 
T..D. Acland, Bart. Edw. Berens. 

W. Bramston. J. Woolley. 
Lincoln. Hon. Horace Powys. 
Sidney Herbert. W. Herbert, Dean of Man- 
Canning. chester. 
Mahon. G. Moberley. 

W. B. Baring. A. C. Tait. 

J. Nicholl, Judge Advocate. | H. Labouchere.” 


Your committee having considered these communications, and 

having made some inquiries into the present state of the university, 
with respect to accommodation and expense, beg to submit the follow- 
ing report:— 
' “Tt appears to your committee most desirable that the university 
should be considerably extended; that the advantages of academical 
education should be afforded to many more of the sons of the higher 
classes of the community, whatever their destination in after life; and, 
above all, they apprehend that there is an urgent call for many more 
than the university now sends forth to meet the daily increasing de- 
mands for additional labourers in the ministry of the church of England 
at home and abroad. They believe it also to be highly desirable that 
increased aid and facilities should be afforded to the sons of the poorer 
clergy and gentry, who are often unable to sustain the usual expense 
of an university education. 

“Tt should not, however, be forgotten, that much has been already 
done within the university of Oxford to meet the increased demand 
for admission subsequently to the peace of 1814. eres 

“ The number of undergraduates on the books of the university 
Nereased from 1022 in 1812, to 1346 in 1820; to 1481 in 1830; and 
itwas 1480 in 1845. The matriculations (a better criterion of the 
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number of undergraduates under actual instruction,) which were 227 
in 1812, rose to 444 in 1824; and they averaged 415 during the ten 
years ending 1829; thus the period of residence being three years, we 
find an increase of above 400 resident undergraduates, and below the 
standing for the degree of B.A., an increase of 550. During the 
ten years ending 1839 the matriculations averaged 385, and 407 during 
the six years ending 1845. 

“ The number of students who passed their examination for the 
degree of B.A. was 153 in 1812; but it amounted to 224 in 1820, to 
273 in 1830, to 323 in 1840, and 297 in 1845. The number of edu- 
cated persons, therefore, sent forth annually by the university has been 
considerably increased; in a ratio indeed exceeding that of the increase 
of the population of England and Wales during the same period. And, 
not to speak of the larger increase in the number of persons educated 
at Cambridge within the same period, or of those who have been sent - 
forth by the new colleges and universities which have arisen since the 
peace, the number of persons now existing, who have been educated 
at Oxford alone, must be between four and five thousand more than 
were living thirty years ago. . 

* To accommodate so much larger a number of students (all, with 
very few exceptions, obliged by statute to lodge for the first three 
years within the walls of the collegiate buildings), several colleges and 
halls have added considerably to their number of rooms; some to the 
extent of a third or fourth; the total addition being about 170. 

“ At the present time, however, notwithstanding the great increase 
in the nymber of undergraduate members, as well as in the total 
amount of names on the books of the university (above 2200 more 
than there were thirty years since, and nearly 500 more than in 1830, 
when the matriculations were the most numerous), it may nevertheless be 
inferred, from the decrease in the average number of the matriculations 
subsequently to 1829, and the increase in the number of rooms, that 
there are rooms in the university unoccupied, perhaps from sixty to 
eighty; so that a considerable number of students might obtain imme- 
diate admission in the university. 

*‘ With regard to expense also, much has been done with a view to 
the regulation and diminution of the necessary expenses of the students. 
And it will scarcely be found practicable to reduce them to a much 
lower scale. It is probable that in some cases the regulations are 
somewhat too strict at present, the students being thus exposed to the 
temptation of supplying from without, what they think deficient within 
the walls. In some instances, when a college has itself supplied every- 
thing, it has done so at an actual loss; and in all cases the expenses 
would be higher, were it not for the contributions of the colleges them- 
selves towards the support of the establishment. 

“The expenses of the commoners, as they appear on the books of 
several colleges and halls, are found to vary from about 55/. per annum 
to about 104/.; the average annual rate of expense being in some 
colleges 65/., in others 751, in others 801. These include, besides the 
expenses of the table (except grocery), tuition, room-rent, coals, dues 
to the university and the college, servants’ wages, and in some cases 
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washing and other items. Suppose the whole expense to be 73¢., and 
deduct for tuition 16 guineas, room-rent 10/., dues 31, servants 41, 
then the expense of living will appear to be about 39/. for the acade- 
mical year. But individuals are living at a still smaller expense; at 
little more than 30/. per annum; and this without being secluded from 
the general society of the college. : 

“To estimate these expenses properly, we should compare them with 
those of our public schools, and new collegiate institutions. They 
would, in fact, be larger were it not for the endowments of colleges 
and professorships. Hence the commoner’s tuition for the entire 
period of his academical education is from 48 to 64 guineas (the pay- 
ment being distributed over the several terms usually of four, sometimes 
of three years); whilst professorial instruction is in many cases gra- 
tuitous, the lectures in the department of Theology entirely so; for 
which in other places the remuneration exceeds the whole expense of 
tuition at Oxford.* 

* As to expenses without the walls of colleges, they must depend 
for the most part upon the prudence and principle of the students 
themselves, and upon the efficient co-operation of their parents, with 
the endeavours of the college authorities. ‘The subject has frequently 
engaged the serious attention of the authorities of the university. 
There are existing and effective regulations against expense; others 
have from time to time been devised, and abandoned as ineffectual. 
If the student will combine with the tradesman to evade the sump- 
tuary laws of the university or the college, he will frequently succeed, 
and escape detection. And additional impediments have been opposed 
of late to the university laws affecting the tradesmen of the place, by 
the rapidity of communication with the metropolis. 

“ These are circumstances, then, to be borne in mind, in considering 
the suggestions which have been offered for increasing the accommoda- 
tion, and diminishing the expenses of the university. 

“For these purposes, it has been suggested to found a new college, 
or build a new hall, under its own officers and government;—to add 
new buildings to existing colleges with a distinct economy, but under 
the government of the existing college authorities; to provide exhibi- 
tions tenable by members of any college or hall; to provide for the 
accommodation of a greater number of students, by abridging the 
statutable residence within the walls of colleges or ;—or to allow 
students to lodge in houses not locally attached, as the statutes at 
present require, to some college or hall, but under the supervision of 
some senior member or fellow of a college. 

“1. There appears to be no reason why the crown should refuse a 
charter, or the university deny incorporation, to a new college pro- 
perly endowed and regulated. But to build and adequately endow a 
new college, is suited rather to ancient munificence than to the 
economical views of modern times. A hall without endowments, or a 
college insufficiently endowed, would of course entail heavier expenses 


* At King’s College, London, the fees for the proposed Theological Lectures, for 
two years, are to be 72 guineas, besides 4/, 13s, entrance-money; at Chichester, the 
tuition is at the rate of 50/. per annum. 
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upon_the students for tuition and other advantages, than they incur in 
the ancient foundations, where the tutors and other oflicers—bein 
usually’ fellows—are in part, and the heads of colleges are altogether, 
sustained by the endowments. <A new college should also be indepen- 
dent. The university, it is presumed, would decline to incorporate 
any institution analogous to a proprietary school. But supposing a 
spirit of munificence to arise equal to the occasion, it is little likel 
that a new institution (although for a time under peculiar and stringent 
regulations, it might introduce some improvements, or diminish some 
expenses, ) would long continue better, or more economical than the old. 
The average expenses at the new University of Durham, for example, 
do not fall below the amounts above mentioned at Oxford. In a few 
years, the general character and regulations of any new institution 
would probably be as like the rest, as these are like one another. 

“2. To add new buildings to existing colleges, whether with or 
without a distinct economy or regulations, or with a diminished rate of 
tuition, or lower rent of rooms, or with furniture or other advantages 
supplied gratuitously, is a much simpler expedient, and would require 
much smaller funds. And it would of course require no other consent 
than that of any college which might be willing to receive aid from 
without for such a purpose. It does not, however, appear desirable to 
create any order of students in a lower rank, or what would be consi- 
dered a degrading position: ‘nor to endeavour to restrict them alto- 
gether to public meals. 

“3. A still simpler expedient, and one which might either be united 
with the former, or kept distinct from it, would be the foundation of 
exhibitions to be conferred, not upon grounds of literary merit, but of 
poverty, character, and economical habits, for the direct purpose of 
aiding those, and only those, who need such assistance; and to be forth- 
with taken away from those who would not conform to regulations of 
strict economy. 

* No plan can be suggested more consistent than this with our actual 

. Advances of money also, to cover the first expenses of the 
university, the fees, caution-money, and cost of furniture, might often 
be serviceable to parents of narrow incomes, and might be afterwards 
in part or altogether repaid. And such advances or exhibitions might 
be given at the discretion of the college authorities, or by other parties, 
either openly, or, as is sometimes the case at present, privately, with- 
out the knowledge of any one besides the persons who confer and who 
receive them. 


“ Since the year 1812, it may be mentioned, about thirty scholar- 
ships and exhibitions have been founded at Oxford (in several cases 
by the colleges themselves), besides five fellowships and nineteen uni- 
versity prizes or scholarships for literary attainments. Few, however, 
if any of these, are intended solely to meet the case of straitened cir- 
cumstances. 

“4, With respect to the suggestion for increasing accommodation 
and diminishing expense, by abridging the statutable residence at the 
university, your committee are of opinion that it would not be expe- 
dient to shorten the period of necessary residence. 
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«5, Lastly, as to the suggestion, that students might be permitted, 
under proper regulations, to reside in houses, not locally attached to 
colleges, but kept and superintended by senior members of the univer- 
sity responsible for the students under their supervision, your com- 
mittee are for the most part not prepared to recommend any relaxation 
of the existing statutable restrictions upon the residence of under- 
graduates without the walls of collegiate buildings. 

“ But it would appear, upon the whole, that there is ample room 
for the exertions of benevolence and liberality such as your committee 
are rejoiced to see indicated in the paper prefixed to this report, 
whilst there are several methods by which they might be carried 
into effect consistent with the present statutes and practice of the 
university.” 

Resolved, that the Board, without expressing any opinion upon the 
suggestions contained in the preceding report, permit the Provost of 
Worcester to communicate copies to any of the parties, whose names 
are attached to the paper prefixed to it. 


B. P. Symons, Vice-Chancellor. 
Delegates’ Room, March 16, 1846. 


ON JUSTIFICATION. 


From “ The Testimonies of St. Paul concerning Justification, considered and 
applied; with Remarks upon the Eleventh Article of the Church of England, 
according to its Literal Construction, confirmed and illustrated by the Homilies 
to which the article refers. By the Rev. Joseph Holden Pott, M.A., Chan- 
cellor of the Cathedral Church of Exeter, and Prebendary of St. Paul's.” 


“Tue Article of our Church here chiefly to be noticed, will now 
be shown to bear a full agreement with what has just been stated of 
the diverse application of the testimonies of St. Paul. 

“ Thus, that we are justified in all respects, whether of pardon and 
acquittal, or of promised recompense, for Christ’s only sake, is the 
plain meaning of our article. It expresses very clearly, and with 
an absolute restriction of the terms employed, that we are justified by 
what Christ only hath obtained for us. It says, ‘We are accounted 
righteous before God, only for the merits of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and not for our own deserving.’ No words can be 
more explicit than these are. And observe what follows—‘ Where- 
fore, that we are justified by faith only, is a wholesome doctrine, and 
very full of comfort, as is more largely expressed in the Homily of 
Justification.’ Mark the controlling thes of the word ‘wherefore,’ 
as connected with what goes before; for if the main truth intended 
were not contained in the first proposition, the word wherefore would 
have no meaning, and the article would contradict itself. Will it be 
said that the declaration ‘we are justified or accounted righteous be- 
fore God, only for the merits of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
does not exclude the peculiar office of faith, as receiving what 1s thus 
obtained for us, and is freely given? We admit it: but the office of 
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‘the receiving hand of faith does not in the least affect what is said 
restrictively by the Apostle, either of what has been done for us, nor 


of what to a differént intent is required of us; and if St. Paul, in 
speaking of the latter of these very distinct propositions, describes 
faith as the tribute of the heart, ‘with which,’ saith he, ‘man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness,’ then the noble character of faith, not 
as an instrament alone, but as a moral principle, uniting itself with 
every other Christian grace or virtue, and serving with them to the 
same intent, comes in; and this, as we shall see, the homily most ex- 
plicitly declares to be the case; thus leaving room for the threefold 
application of the same forensic phrase, as made by the Apostle; first, 
on account of Christ’s only merits with an absolute restriction; and 
then in a diverse sense, or to a different intent, to faith, and in the 
same sense to works, inasmuch as both are required of us under the 
covenanted terms of grace. 

“The distinctions which have been invented to avoid this joint 
avail of Christian graces, whether as faith is coupled with its own 
effects, or with its fellow virtues, the forced distinctions used to avoid 
this just and natural connexion, have no place in the homily. There 
is no mention whatever of faith sole but not solitary ; nor of justifica- 
tion before God by faith alone, and before men by the fruits of faith; 
nor of good works, as the signs and tokens only of what is wrought 
without them. Nor of any single act of faith, as taken for this sole 
avail; which isa vast step beyond its receptive office, and is expressly 


precluded by what follows in the homily, and is given to explain the 


main sense of the article, according to its leading proposition. Thus 
the homily assigns to faith its peculiar and distinctive office, but unites 
it with its own moral dispositions and its own effects, from first to last, 
and connects it with every other Christian virtue as to that intent for 
which they are all required. This is most explicitly and repeatedly 
declared. Thus the homily having distinguished faith from its fellow 
graces as to its receptive office, most expressly shuts them all out from 
the justification as procured by Christ’s only merits, which is St. 
‘Paul’s main proposition, as well as that of our article. ‘As godly a 
virtue,’ says the homily, ‘as a lively faith is, yet it putteth us from 
‘itself, and remitteth and appointeth us unto Christ, for to have only by 
Him remission of sins, or justification. So that our faith in Christ, 
as it were, saith unto us thus—it is not I that take away sins, but 
Christ only, and to Him I send you for that purpose, forsaking therein 
all your good virtues, thoughts, and works, and putting your trust in 
Christ, for in of merit or deserving we forsake them, as it 
were, altogether.’ | 
 ™ And yet again, ‘ Because faith doth directly send us to Christ for 
remission of sins, and that by faith given to us of God, we embrace 
the promise of God’s mercies, and remission of our sins, (which thing 
none other of our virtues and works properly doth,) the Scripture 
useth to say that faith without works doth justify ; therefore, we 
forsake altogether faith, works, and all other virtues, for our imper- 
fection is so great, through the corruption of original sin, that all is 
imperfect that is within us; faith, charity, hope, dread, thoughts, 
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words, and works, and therefore not apt to deserve any part of our 
justification.’ Yet that they are not excluded from the things required 
of us, to which also, though in a diverse sense, St. Paul applies the 
same forensic phrase, is most plainly intimated by the moral character 
and degree of value which the homily ascribes to them in common: in 
which respect St. Paul speaks of being thereby justified, and with 
reason, for he shows most plainly that the ground itself being already 
laid for their acceptance, admitting no new stone in that foundation, yet 
are they required in all the term of our probation, and will accordingly 
be weighed, and as surely recompensed in the great day of account, 
when vile and worthless things can receive no word of commendation, 
like that which shall be heard with joy, ‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant, thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord:’ his joy, 
for which he only paid the price. 

“The homily speaking everywhere of faith with other Christian 
virtues, without one hint of mere concomitancy, or of a strictly neces- 
sary consequence, to which character moral virtues cannot answer, 
implies that which is required on our part in the day of trial, with 
injunctions which have never been wanting under any dispensation of 
which God hath been the author. The day of trial will thus be fol- 
lowed bythe day of reckoning and of recompense, as is manifest in all 
the page of Scripture, as well as in the common expectation of 
mankind. 

“The homily, therefore, in excluding all that man can offer from 
what Christ only hath effected, puts no difference between faith and 
other Christian virtues, save with reference to the receptive function 
for which faith is so well qualified, as expressing, from first to last, 
that man is the benefited party in the whole treaty of salvation, No 
other virtue is so apt for this as faith is, with its cordial and sincere 
reliance on the word of God, and with its empty supplicating hand. 

“ So groundless, also, is the notion that the purpose of obedience is 
not required in the self-same pledge in which faith is first plighted. 
Would it be St. Paul’s answer of a good conscience in the covenanting 
rite of baptism, without that intention ? So void of truth also, as we 
have seen, is the notion of the Romish schools, that baptism purges all 
remains of injury by sin; even that disorder which we know descends 


by natural entail to keep men humble, and to teach them from what — 


quarter their help cometh. Nor will the strongest motives for obe- 
dience which accompany the more abundant light which came by the 
final revelations of the Gospel, work any change in the sole ground of 
our acceptance at the throne of grace; the whole extent and best dis- 
charge of our engagement in our Christian calling, cannot find its 
place there. 

“* The scene of discipline to which man was transferred, even in the 
first hour of his admission to the covenant of grace, when. the soil 
itself of his new abode was made to share with him in the change 
which he had wrought in his own condition—this witness surely serves 
to show what difficulties man has to encounter in a season of probation. 
It is a witness ever fresh, and in some respects inevitable, enough to 
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convince man that though rescued from perdition, he is not released 
from infirmities of many kinds, or from terms of duty adapted to his 
state; a main branch of which obligation is to contend with those 
disorders in his own breast which can receive here but a gradual cure. 

“‘ If this be not sufficient to remind men of what they must do to be 
saved, they must be left to the consequences of their own perverse- 
ness, which cannot rise to this pitch of folly and self-flattery without 
the total misuse of their faculties, and the most culpable —_—s of ail 
that has been done for their advantage.”—pp. 41—47. : 


CHURCH MATTERS, 


LONDON CITY MISSION. 


SomE months ago a letter was addressed to the Committee of 
the London City Mission by Mr. Alfred Jones, who had been 
for some time previously in the employment ofthe Committee as 
one of their missionaries. There is so much of good sense and 
good feeling in this little pamphlet, that want of space alone has 
hitherto prevented the insertion of some extracts from it. Mr. 
Jones commences his letter in the following manner: 


« GENTLEMEN,—I have been now engaged as your missionary, a 
little more than twelve months, and during that period, I have been 
labouring according to your instructions to your missionaries. 

“ Having thus acted as your missionary among some of the poorest 
inhabitants of this metropolis, I have been enabled to see their state 
both moral and temporal, and I have been necessarily led to consider, 
from time to time, the best method that can be adopted in accordance 
with the Gospel of Christ, for the relief of their spiritual destitution. 
It grieves me to the heart to behold my fellow creatures, for whom 
Christ died, almost lost to everything that is good and lovely, to 
everything that is high and noble; and familiar with, and practising 
what is vile, loathsome, and criminal. 

“The state ‘of the poor in Westminster is (as it seems to me) as 
deplorable as that of the heathens themselves, and I am compelled to 
record my testimony from ocular observation, that it must be a despe- 
rate effort on the part of the Christian Church, to rescue them out of 
their present condition. Satan has erected here his strong holds, and 
he reigns almost undisturbed in the hearts of thousands of our brethren 
and sisters, whose constitutions are enfeebled, and bodies emaciated 
by sin; few of them can read, and fewer attend any place of religious 
worship: but alas! there are thousands who are never invited to do so ; 
and if they had a desire to frequent the house of God, no means are 
afforded them of so doing. In the two parishes, St. Margaret’s and 
St. John’s, there is no spiritual provision made for upwards of fifty 
thousand souls.”—p. 3. 
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One would have supposed that any persons seriously anxious 
to remedy such a state of things, would have felt that the true 
method of doing so was, to strengthen the hands of the Church 
by endowing and building more churches. The rambling efforts 
of missionaries, almost all dissenters—without authority —with- 
out position—without even the means of alleviating the temporal 
misery which met them at every step of their progress—such a 
mission could do little, except, indeed, to alienate the affec- 
tions of the population still more from the Church, without 
offering them any fixed and settled form of religious worship in 
its stead. Mr. Jones thus strikingly describes the working of 


the system, and the feelings which led him to relinquish his con- 
nexion with the Committee. 


« You have, Gentlemen, long known and seen the lamentable state 
of the city of Westminster, and accordingly you have sent forth into 
it, siz of your missionarises, five Dissenters, and one Churchman— 
myself, e commenced our visitations from house to house. But it 
was soon evident, that with whatever intentions we set out, in nota few 
instances, we alienated the affections of the population from their 
pastors; and united them to dissenting places of worship in the neigh- 
bourhood, some of them established by ourselves. 

“ Undoubtedly you sent us forth into these parishes not to spread 
schism, but from a sincere love to the souls of the poor, and a desire 
to raise them to be followers of that which is good. But the fact is 
undeniable, that by so doing you have alienated, as far as your in- 
fluence is felt, their affections from the church of England. You have 
also condemned it, for that which it could not help, inasmuch as it has 
so few ministers to labour among such a vast population; and it must 
be confessed, that the apathy in the church has been caused in a great 
measure by the separations from it, and the divisions in it. Permit 
me, Gentlemen, very respectfully, to express my convictions that if 
the money expended by you in the city of Westminster, had been 
thrown into the treasury of the Lord, and a clergyman attended with 
his schoolmaster, had been sent forth into districts of five thousand 
souls each, that the result would have been wonderful and glorious : 
the discipline of the church would have been maintained, and the 
poor? would have heard of but one way, of one fold, and of one shep- 

rd, 


“ Allow me, Gentlemen, very respectfully to state my opinion, that 
if the efforts of Christians were directed in the right way, the world 
could not resist the power of the word of Truth. If love and unity 
were the principle of all our movements, as itis even so with God, the 
infidel would soon abandon his sceptical notions, which are only 
powerful by our differences : but so long as there is such a diversity of 
ways, and conditions of Salvation propounded by us, so long there lies, 
a stumbling-block, of our own making, in the way of thousands ; 
thereby the cause of Christ and of his gospel is impeded. by us, while 
we profess to advance it. | 
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“ While, ,however, I feel convinced, that the mission has not been 
called to operate in the way, in which it is acting, by the Spirit of the 
Lord ; and: that it bas chosen some other way of its own, and not the 
gvod old way of the Lord’s intment, 1 do not question for a 
moment its stncerity. No! God knows my heart, do not. I admire 
its zeal, and love it for the motives that have caused it to act; to 
lessen the amount of human misery, to alleviate pain, and to make 
known the gospel of Christ ; but I do deplore, that it has (as it seems 
to me) mistaken the way. It grieves me to see, that its system is cal- 
culated to set aside all order and discipline ; to strike at the root of it 
as set forth by Christ and his apostles. In my judgment, and I speak 
in humility of myself, and with charity of it; no body of men was 
ever organized, that is so well adapted for the overturning of the 
apostolic government of the church as the City Mission. 

“It saps all the foundations on which the ministers of the l 
stand. If the office of a city missionary be in accordance with Scrip- 
ture, then where, let me be allowed to ask, is the distinction between the 
clergy and the laity? ‘The apostolic church is but a fable, and the 
apostleship of the ministers of Christ a farce. But, gentlemen, | 
earnestly entreat you; allow God to speak a word, and let every 
man be silent. ‘Are ali apostles? Are all prophets? Are ail 
teachers? Are all workers of miracles?’ It follows, then, in my 
opinion, that add are not the eye which seeth, nor all the tongue which 
speaketh, nor all the ear which heareth ; but all belong to the body ; 
therefore, let there not be war among the members of the body of 
Christ ; let not Christ be preached in strife, but let there be peace, for 
ye are all by ‘ One spirit baptized into one body ; and have been made 
to drink into one spirit : for the body is not one member, but many.’ 

“ Feeling, therefore, very deeply the above things, I am forced to 
conclude that I am not sent to preach so long as I continue a ‘ay 
member of that church.. But the answer may be returned, that, ‘ we 
never allowed you to preach.’ But, I would beg leave to reply, ‘ Am 
I not, gentlemen, compelled as your missionary to hold in another 
man’s parish, two meetings weekly, where the poor are gathered 
together, i hear the things of God eapounded by me? And is this not 
preaching ? 

- I desire the unity of the church of Christ, and I conceive, that so 
long as I continue your missionary, I shall be defeating the great 
object of my soul, and be spreading disunion and discord. Unity is 
the great and glorious feature of the church of Christ. ‘The church of 
Christ is united as one heart and one mind, inasmuch as all its mem- 
bers have one God and Father: and are united as sheep of one fold, 
under one Shepherd, and as members under Christ their head, of one 
body, into which they are all baptized in one spirit; and are all par- 
takers of one bread and of one cup in the Holy Eucharist ; have all 
one faith, and one hope of their calling, are of one heart and of one 
soul, loving each other as brethren, and keeping the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace ; walking by the same rule, and minding 
the same thing: united by the same apostolic government, discipline 
_ and worship; and all living with one aim, that they may with one 
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mind and one mouth glorify God. Here, Gentlemen, is a plain view 
of the unity of the church. Permit me humbly to ask, where is this 
in the mission? Is it united as one fold under one shepherd, when 
each missionary sets up a fold of hisown? Can those who go out from 
the church, and vainly strive to build other churches, differing from 
one another as much as from that which they have left, be said to « keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace ?’ us 

« But you have taken — present position with the best of 
motives, and say, ‘ We stand on neutral ground.’ Allow me, Gentle. 
men, very respectfully to answer, that with the things of God there is 
no neutrality.” ‘1f the Lord be God, follow Him; but if Baal, then 
follow him.’ Unity is the glorious feature of the church triumphant, 
and also of the church militant, for the church of Christ cannot be 
divided, for Christ prayed for the unity of the church, ‘I pray that | 
they may all be one, as thou Father art in me, and I in thee, that they 
also may be one in us; that the world may believe that thou hast sent 
me, And the glory which thou gavest me, I have given them; that 
they may be one as we are one: I in them, and thou in me, that the 
may be made perfect in one : and that the world may know that thou 
hast sent me, and hast loved them as thou hast loved me,’”—pp. 4—8, 


There is a vast deal in these observations deserving the seri- 
ous consideration of many well-intentioned persons, 


THE REVEREND TRESHAM D. GREGG’S LETTER TO THE 
PROTESTANTS OF IRELAND. 


Mr. GREGG’s name, as the opponent of the celebrated Roman- 
catholic priest, the Rey. T. Maguire, is not unknown to the 
readers of the British Magazine. The controversy was far too 
extraordinary to be forgotten. Lately, Mr. Gregg has published 
“Sermons in Proof, Development, and Illustration of the Evan- 
gelical Doctrines of the Church, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolical,” 
and has dedicated his volume “ To the Reverend George Croly, 
Doctor of Laws, Rector of the United Parishes of St. Stephen, 
Walbrook, and St. Benet, London; whose distinguished genius 
does honour to his country, whose principles, adopted in high 
ener would be the blessing of his times, and whose writings 
ave rendered him the benefactor at once of the church and of 
the state.” Buta more remarkable publication in every way is 
a letter which Mr. Gregg has addressed to the Protestants of © 
Ireland, and which appeared in a Dublin newspaper of . 
March 31st. It would seem from the document copied into a 
Mr. Gregg’s letter, (for we have no other information on the 
subject,) that he has been performing service and preaching in ae 
a private house, without licence, and has been acting in con- f= 
tempt of an inhibition of the Archbishop of Dublin—in conse- : 
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ce of which the archbishop has issued a citation to Mr. 

gg to appear before the Ecclesiastical Court. The citation 

bears date the 25th of March. The following is a copy of the 
letter which has appeared in the newspapers :— 


“ To the Protestant Clergy and Laity of Ireland, and more especially 
to the Churchwardens and Protestant Parishioners of St. Nicholas 
Within. | 

“Brethren Beloved,—Strange are the times in which we live! 

Wonderful the crisis at which we have arrived—pregnant with con- 

sequences the mode in which we perform that part assigned to us by 

the Lord Omnipotent! Oh, why was not Ia papist? Why was my 
lot not cast amongst those who know how to appreciate labours and reward 
services? ButI do not complain. No, God forbid! I glory in the 
forme: that I occupy, and from the bottom of my soul I render my 

eartiest thanks to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
that though, misapprehended by some, misrepresented by others, and - 
encountering at the hands of many that sort of regard with which they 

contemplate a man pitted to a mortal conflict in a hopeless battle, J 

have friends countless in number—many of them exalted in rank—friends 

known and unknown, who embrace in their circle all whose friendship 

I at least would covet to possess. Faithful is He who has said, ‘ As 

thy days so shall thy strength be ;’ and triumphant is the feeling with 

which I state that never in the whole course of my existence had I an 
anticipation of greater results—greater results for the church of Christ 

—for the cause of Christian liberty—of clerical rights—of national 

truth—than are those which I look for, contemplate, and confidently 

expect in the coming struggle. 
“ What, another struggle? Ay, indeed another struggle— 


“ The greatest the brightest, 
E’en I have yet known,” 


and ‘I have fought with beasts at Ephesus’ in my time. 

«* What is it ? you will ask. Never fear; you shall know all about it. 
What think you of the following billet-doux ? Now, mark you well ; 
here is a summons to war, without one single proposition for peace—no 
invitation to conference—no proposal that the dispute should be ar- 
ranged in a manner becoming Christian men—no exhibition of a wish 
in those days of rebuke and blasphemy to steer clear of a course that 
would irritate the public mind with paltry quarrels; but while the 
enemy is at the gate—when the very fate of the Irish church is thrown 
into the balance—when the proposition is before the country to cut us 
down root and branch—then strides forth an archbishop in the pride 
of power to drag a petty difference, which Christian judgment, Chris- 
tian charity, or common sense, Christian or unchristian, could settle in 
a single interview—to drag this difference before judges and tribunals, 
to expose the church to the consequences which must result from the 
contempt of its adversaries, and the public mind to the disturbance that 
such a quarrel as this must needsinduce. But I detain you from the 
view of the warlike instrument. Here, then, you have it: 
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«¢ Richard, by Divine Providence, Archbishop of Dublin, Primate 
and Metropolitan of Ireland—To all and singular clerks, and literate 
persons whatever, within our diocese of Dublin, greeting: we authorize 
and strictly enjoin you, jointly and severally, that you peremptorily cite, 
or cause to be cited, the Reverend Tresham Dames Gregg, of Waterloo- 


place, within the diocese of Dublin, clerk, to appear before us or our 


Vicar-general and Official Principal, the Right Worshipful Joseph 
Radcliff, Doctor of Laws, or some other judge competent in this be- 
half, in the Consistorial and Metropolitan Court of the diocese of Dub- 
lin, situate in the Record Buildings adjoining Henrietta-street, Dublin, 
on the sixteenth day of April next ensuing, between the hours of ten 
and twelve in the forenoon of the same day, if it be a court day, 
otherwise the next court day following, then and there to answer 
articles concerning his soul’s health, and more especially in a certain 
cause of correction, for having taken upon himself to perform Divine 
Service, and preach in a private house, situate in Nicholas-street, in 
the parish of St. Nicholas, within the walls of Dublin, without due 
licence or authority, contrary to the laws and canons of the church of 
Ireland, as by law established in that case made and provided, and also 
for his contempt in disobeying our inhibition, bearing date the nine- 
teenth day of February last, and duly served on him; and further, to 
do and receive as unto law and justice shall appertain in this behalf, 
at the promotion of our office, by Joseph Stock, our proctor of office, 
Moreover, that you intimate, or cause to be intimated peremptorily, 
to the aforesaid Tresham Dames Gregg, to whom we, by the tenure of 
these presents, so intimate, that whether he appears or not at the time 
and place aud to the effect aforesaid, nevertheless, we, or our said 
Vicar-general, or some other judge competent on his behalf, do intend, 
and will proceed according to law, the absence or contumacy of him 
so cited and intimated in anywise notwithstanding; and that you 
certify, at the time and place aforesaid, what you shall do in the 
premises, together with these presents. Dated, under the seal of 
our Consistorial and Metropolitical Court of Dublin, this twenty- 


fifth day of March, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-six. 


“<¢Joun SAmuELs, Deputy Registrar, 
** Joseph Stock, Proctor of Office, 13, Henrietta-street.’ 


“¢We do intend and will proceed according to law, the absence 
or contumacy of him so cited and intimated in anywise notwith- 
standing.’ 

“ No, my friends, there shall be no proceeding in ah Spies according 
to law, or contrary to law, the Lord giving me health and strength, 
in my absence. Rest assured of this: I shall, please God, be there to 
answer for myself; to stand up against the tyranny, the despotism, 
the illegal, and unconstitutional courses that are now being pursued to 
cripple the liberty, degrade the character, nullify the functions, tie the 
hands, and gag the mouths of Christian ministers. I will be there, 
and I will prove before the judges of the court, before the face of the 
public, ay, before the face of the empire—for all will look with in- 
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terest on this straggle—that the attempt is now being made, and has 
been long in. progress, in contravention of the law itself, ay, and of, 
the gospel too, to reduce the protestant clergy to a worse than popish 
subserviency, and to render the episcopal office that which would 
render it a curse, and would make presbyterianism, methodism, con- 

ionalism, or any other ism, a happy deliverance from prelatism ; 
to change that which I believe to be a divine institution into a terrific 
visitation, a most afflicting judgment on the land. ie P 

“Brethren, pray for me. I entreat an interest in your prayers, 
that this cause may redound to the glory of God, as I trust and as I 
believe it will. 

“ Brethren, stand with me. Mistake not! the quarrel is your own. 
Do not for a single moment dream that it is some paltry point of law 
that is to be contended for; the stake is liberty—the contingency is 
bondage, tyranny, and death. If my most reverend opponent here 
imagines a snug lawyer-like dispute, he quite mistakes his man. I 
should not fight a little war, 1 dare not, when the interests of the 
church are perilled. Stand with me, come with me, come with me in. 
your thousands, and let the whole world know that a spirit of truth and 
liberty glows in the protestant heart, which discouragement cannot . 
quell, dangers deter, or persecution extinguish. 

“ Protestants of the north, awake! Protestunts of the south, keep not 
back! JI tell you distinctly that if you do not control the times, the times 
will overwhelm you. Your property and your life will speedily follow 
the loss of your liberty ; in fact, a principle is now working that will 
sap the foundation of the throne, and reduce to annihilation the last 
remnant of your fast expiring privileges.—I remain, brethren, yours 
faithfully, «“T. D. Gree, 

“ Chaplain of St. Nicholas Within. 


“ St. Nicholas Within, Dublin, March 30, 1846.” 


What sort of Christianity one may expect to be the result of 
stimulating an excitable people to resist the law, and treat their 
lawful superiors with insult and defiance, it is not difficult to 
conjecture. And yet Mr. Gregg is said to have admirers and 
supporters ; and he boasts of “friends countless in number— 
many of them exalted in rank.” It seems scarcely credible. 
But it appears pretty evident that protestantism cannot have a 
much more mischievous enemy than such a champion is likely 
to prove. And, really, when he asks “ Why was I not a papist ?” 
one knows not what to answer, except that, as far as the peace 
and edification of the protestant church is concerned, it would 
have been better if he had. 

It is a remarkable feature of the times, that whatever be the 
extreme opinion of their party—the party men of the present 
day are sure to manifest a spirit of mar-prelacy. Mr. Gregg has 
a way of his own of dealing with his diocesan— but in this 
country, substantially the same spirit is manifested by the 
organs of party. The subject of complaint, and the language 
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inwhich the attack is clothed, may differ—but whether it be the 
Record or'the English Churchman, the bishops are the objects 
assailed by both. Mr. Gresley, in his late pamphlet; seems to 
consider the bishops the chief cause of what he conceives ¢o be 
the danger of the church. Mr. M‘Neile agrees with him as to the 
cause, however he may differ from him as to the danger, Perhaps 
the real danger just now is rather to be found in the fact, that 
so many seem to forget that it is a Christian duty to study to 
be quiet, and that a clergyman can never be more unsuitably 
employed than in lecturing his superiors, and holding them up 
to public odium and contumely as the cause of the evils and 
dangers of the church. | 

It is really worth while to compare the language of Mr. 
M‘Neile and Mr. Gresley, and to observe the identity of spirit 
in men of such extremely opposite systems. To begin with Mr. 
M‘Neile. The following is an extract from the preface to a work 
he has published within these few weeks :— 


“Instead of being a fair counterpart of her standards, the present 
practice of the church of England, viewed in her authoritative ad- 
ministration, is in many respects a deplorable contrast. Apostolical 
doctrine, in all the free grace and unsearchable riches of Christ, is 

lainly maintained in her standards; and as plainly discountenanced by 

rulers with some few exceptions. Apostolical fervour, in earnest prayer 
for the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, breathes through her Liturgy ; 
but is condemned as unhallowed enthusiasm, when expressed in any 
other than the very terms which have become familiar to the ear, 
while the life and power of their true meaning is far from the heart. 
Her prayers are consecrated by prescription and use, and are very 
highly commended ; provided they are read without any serious inten- 
tion of being heard and answered: but such of her warm-hearted sons 
as really believe what she has taught them to say; and give thanks in 
good earnest to their heavenly Father, because he has been graciously 
pleased to hear them, and ‘ grant them in this world knowledge of his 
truth” are frowned upon by the governing party as vastly too energetic, 

“Tn her standards, there is a faithful echo to the scriptural truth, 
that it is good to be zealously affected always in a good cause,’ and 
an earnest invitation to follow the example of him who said, ‘the zeal 
of thy house hath eaten me up;’ but in her administration, there is 
an unfeigned and scarcely concealed horror of zeal, as of a most un- 
orthodox and unyentlemanlike quality, altogether unsuited to sober- 
minded and harmless churchmen. 

“In her standards, the church of England is protestant—emphati- 
cally protestant; but in her present administration—thank God, not 
universally, but—in a very influential section of her governing body, 
she is, to say the least, doubtful; softly expressing one opinion, and 
with infatuated inconsistency acting upon another; gently reproving 
ractarianism, and substantially promoting tractarians. The good 
ense of the country is shocked by such proceedings, and whether our 
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our rulers will believe the painful fact or not ; it is a fact, that the attach- 
ment of the lay members of the church, in unnumbered multitudes 
throughout the kingdom, is becoming seriously relaxed ; and in those 
immediate localities where tractarianism is encouraged by authority— 
in act, though not in word—dissenters from the national church are in 
rapid multiplication. Thus, while some of the tractarians have them- 
selves dissented into Romanism, the others who remain and find 
favour in the eyes of the rulers, are hurrying the Christian laity into 
congregational independency.” * 

Let us now hear Mr. Gresley. The following passage occurs 
in a pamphlet he has lately published, entitled, “The Real 
Danger of the Church of England.”+ 

“The Evangelical party, through their organ the Record, say 
plainly, that the Bishops of the English Church ‘dare not’ refuse or- 
dination to those candidates who deny baptismal regeneration, I do 
not believe that the rulers of our Church are restrained by so pusilla- 
nimous a feeling as fear. But they may be unconsciously influenced 
by feelings of a somewhat analogous character, and so deterred from 
taking that high line of duty which the present necessity of the Church 
requires. Our Bishops are men of the world, taken from amongst the 
most eminent ecclesiastics of the 19th century, and imbued with its 
character. The present age is as far as possible removed from the 
spirit of martyrdom or chivalry. Men in authority are little disposed 
to take the part of the weaker, or oppose themselves to the spirit of 

tion, or run a tilt with public opinion. Public opinion is a for- 
midable power, especially the public opinion of men of the world. It 
assumes to be the arbiter of right and wrong; and those who would 


- despise the attacks of the Record as insignificant, might mistrust their 


position if they found themselves opposed to the Times or the Quar- 
terly or Edinburgh Review, or were looked on as enthusiasts by the 
men of the world with whom they associate. Public opinion—that 
is, the opinion of practical worldly men—sets its face against strong 
measures and religious agitation. Our Bishops are, to a certain extent, 
biased by the world ; they are men of discretion rather than valour, of 
moderation rather than zeal, courtesy rather than consistency. They are 
men of refinement too. They dislike a stir. They do not wish to be 
Sorced to act or to decide. They persuade themselves that it is their duty 
to keep things quiet as long as is possible. More evil, they think, will 
come of causing strife, than good from maintaining principle. They 
forget that while it may be the duty of statesmen to yield to public 
opinion in mere matters of political expediency, t can never be con- 
sistent with the office of the rulers of the Church to sacrifice one iota of 
God's eternal truth. Again: public men, especially of liberal and 
latitudinarian views are inclined to think little of positive truth. Their 
bias is towards the popular side, and they are anxious to conciliate rather 
than to instruct ; to give way to the opinion of the many, rather than lead 


* The Church and the Churches. By the Rev. H M‘Neile, M.A., Hon. 
Canon of Chester, and Incumbent of St. Jude’s, Liverpool. Preface, pp. xix., x3! 
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them in the right path ; and this even though they sacrifice men unjustly 
assailed, Witness the recent Charges of the Bishops of Worcester and 
Llandaff, The Bishop of Chichester has generously taken the opposite 
side, and lent his protection to those against whom the tide of calumny 
had set, Again: many of our rulers seein to have fallen into the 
lar notion, which surely is most untenable, that Churchmen and 
eadeclicals are two parties in the Church ; fixtures which must re- 
main for ever. They have not realised the fact, that the present 
Evangelicals, or at least many of them, have departed from the views 
of our reformers, and symbolize almost entirely with the Nonecon- 
formists and modern Dissenters, whose essential feature is hostility to 
the leading principles of the English Church. It is, I am persuaded, 
not from fear, but from a too great leaning to the public opinion of 
the age, that our Bishops have acted with such apparent iality, 
exercising an undue harshness towards the most consistent members of the 
English Church, and extending their sanction, or at least toleration, to- 
wards a party whose principles they evidently dislike. Thus it is that, 
in one sense, as the Record asserts, they “dare not” exclude from 
ordination even those who distinctly deny the vital doctrine of bap- 
tismal regeneration. 
_ “ And all this is mainly for the sake of peace. The Bishops are 
annoyed and distressed that there should be so much want of unity, 
so much controversy and disputation, in their respective dioceses, But 
have they never considered whether the very system which they adopt 
for the sake of peace be not, of all others, the most likely to cause and per- 
tuate strife; whether it be not, in truth, the root of all the mischief ? 
hat is the cause of the strife that rages in so many parishes? 
Simply, the preaching of contradictory doctrines by those ordained and 
licensed by our Bishops. Our Bishops ordain men who, on vital points, 
hold different opinions. These men naturally deem it their duty to 
propagate their own views. The doctrines preached in adjoining 
parishes, and in the various churches in the same town, and the 
modes of acting recommended by the clergy, are diametrically opposed 
to each other. What is the necessary result? The greatest tewil- 
derment arises in the minds of serious people. The High-Church 
clergyman preaches baptismal regeneration according to the letter 
and true meaning of our formularies; the Evangelical, bearing the 
same authority, and equally countenanced by the Bishop, often more so, 
declares that it is ‘a popish and soul-deluding doctrine.’ Able, elo- 
quent, and earnest men, under the sanction of authority, thus publicly 
denounce this fundamental doctrine. So that, on the authority of the 
Church itself, congregations are taught to deny the Church’s doctrine. 
Believing themselves to be sound members of the Church of England, 
and really desiring to be so, they are led by the very ministers of the 
Church into essential heresy.” , 


Whether Mr. Gresley’s notion of baptismal regeneration be 
exactly in accordance with “the letter and true meaning of our 
formularies,” we do not stop to inquire now. The object of 
making the foregoing extract is to place it in juxtaposition with 
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the quotation from Mr. M‘Neile’s work, in order to direct the 
attention of our readers to the similarity, or rather the identity, 
of the spirit of the two parties which these gentlemen may be 
taken to represent, however contradictory may be their religious 
systems in a great variety of particulars. Whatever they may 
differ about, they seem quite agreed in charging their spiritual 
superiors with everything that is blameable or unfortunate in the 
management and condition of the church. And their agreement 
on this point cannot but appear full of instruction to all moderate 
and reflecting persons. 


DISSENTING ATTAINMENTS. 


Dear Srr,—Knowing your taste for the amenities of literature, 
I feel much inclined to forward you a few notices on the annual 
report of a dissenting college at Cheshunt. It is an old report 
—one of 1844, but it is no doubt as new to your readers as that 
of 1845 could be, and so it might have remained for me, had it 
not been for the following reasons. 

Lady Huntingdon’s connexion may be considered, to some 
extent, the best living and visible exponent of low-church prin- 
ciples in existence. Originally founded by conforming clergy 
of the church, acting as her chaplains, it was recruited from the 
ordinary sources whence dissenting congregations obtain their 
teachers, and, shortly after her ladyship’s death, a college was 


_ established at Cheshunt, where, as Rowland Hill used to say of 


them, her neophytes were whipped in at one door and out at 
the other. | 

The principles there inculcated have never changed—indeed, 
nothing can be more curious than the substantial uniformity 
with which a school so thoroughlyempirical, as that which has 
been fashionable for the last half century, has maintained its 
dogmas, yet it is possible that some who belong to it might be 
astonished at the boldness of the following passage, illustrated 
by corresponding extracts. 


«“ The design of this institution is not to serve the interests of a 
party ; but to promote the extension of the kingdom of Immanuel, by 
the publication of his glorious gospel and the doctrines of his grace ; 
and the young men who are educated at Cheshunt College are left entirely 
free in their choice of the denomination of Christians among whom they 
may prefer to exercise their ministry ; as will be seen by reference to 
the List of Ministers subjoined to this account. Its utility has been 
acknowledged both in the establishment and among dissenters. 

“Its principles are Calvinistic, as set forth in its formulary, com- 
prised in the following fifteen articles, being the substance of the 
doctrinal articles of the church of England; which, in their obvious 
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meaning, as maintained by a Whitefield, a Romaine, a Toplady, and 
a Berridge, will, it is hoped, ever be characteristic of this seminary.” 


Of these articles there are fifteen, which every youth entering 
the college must sign. They run into detail much more than 
those of the church, and are, as you will see, inconsistent with 
each other to a greater degree than can be pretended of those 
against which dissenters protest so strongly, as a preliminary to 
entering at Oxford. But your readers will—if they know little 
of dissent—be astonished when deliberately told, that the fol- 
lowing opinions form any part, or partake of the nature of “ the 
substance of the doctrinal articles of the Church of England.” 

The second article is “ of the Scriptures.” There we learn 
that the Church of England rejects their external evidence. 


“That it pleased God, at sundry times and in divers manners, to 
declare his will, and that the same should be committed unto writing ; 
which is therefore called the Holy Scripture, which containeth all 
thitgs necessary to salvation. The authority whereof doth not depend 
upon the testimony of man, but wholly upon God its Author : and our 
assurance of the infallible truth thereof is from the inward work of the 
Holy Ghost, bearing witness with the Word in our hearts.” 


The article on Original Sin—the fifth—has one modification 
introduced from the Latin, which might perhaps have been in- 
troduced with advantage into our version—* as far as possible 
gone from original righteousness” instead of “ very far.” The 
metaphysical acumen of this change becomes rather question- 
able, however, from the new termination given to it in this dis- 
senting version. What sort of sin can that be, of which a man 
may safely think, that it neither has, nor can possibly get the 


dominion ? 


“ Original sin standeth not in the following of Adam, as the Pela- 
gians do vainly talk, but it is the fault and corruption of the nature of 
every man, that naturally is engendered of the offspring of Adam; 
whereby man is, as far as possible, gone from original righteousness, 
and is of his own nature inclined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth 
always contrary to the Spirit; and, therefore, in every person born 
into this world, it deserveth God's wrath and damnation. And this 
infection of nature doth remain, yea in them that are regenerated, yet 
without dominion ; and although there is no condemnation to them that 
are in Christ Jesus, yet sin in them is evil, as much as in others : and as 
such, receives divine fatherly chastisement.”’ 


The next four articles on Predestination, the person of Christ, 
the Holy Ghost, and Free Will, are diffuse, but, as far as I see, 
orthodox. The tenth, however, “ of Justification,” interpolates a 
doctrine, which 


“ Many a barb with a weary guest 
Has sought, but sought in vain,” 
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when exploring the articles and formularies for Owenite Cal- 


* We are accounted righteous before God only for the merit of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith, and not for our own works 
or deservings. Wherefore, that we are justified by faith only is a 
most wholesome doctrine, and very full of comfort. And this is done 
by pardoning our sins, and by accounting our persons us righteous by 
imputing the obedience and satisfaction of Christ unto us, which is re- 
ceived and rested upon y faith 3; which faith we have not of ourselves, 
but it is the gift of God.” 


The same may be said of a clause in the 13th article, which 
determines a point the church has studiously left unsettled. 


‘‘ There is no other head of the church but the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
nor can the Pope of Rome, in any sense, be head thereof, but is that 
Antichrist, the man of sin, and son of perdition, that exalteth himself 
in the church against Christ, and all that is called God.” 


The theory of baptism in the 14th article is perhaps the most 
curious thing in the collection. It appears, first, that baptism 
is the sign of a grant ;‘ that, secondly, children are capable of 
that grant; that thirdly, some of them actually receive the grace 
granted ; fourthly, that this grace is a spiritual privilege ; and 
fifthly, that a child must die in infancy to obtain it. This doc- 
trine of an evanescent regeneration, or rather the reception of a 
spiritual grace without any spiritual existence, is perhaps not 
confined to the metaphysical students at Cheshunt. 


“This sacrament ought to be administered but once to any 
person, and we also hold that infants may and ought to be bap- 
tized in virtue of one or both believing parents; because the 
spiritual privilege of a right unto, and a participation of, the initial 
seal of the covenant was granted by God to the infant seed of 
Abraham; which grant must remain firm for ever, without the Lord's 
own express revoking or abrogation of it; which can never be proved 
from Scripture that he has done. Again, they that have the thing 
signified, have a right to the sign of it; but children are capable of 
the grace signified in baptism, and some of them (we trust) are par- 
takers of it—namely, such as die in their infancy; therefore they 
may and ought to be baptized. For these and other reasons we 
believe and maintain the lawfulness and expediency of infant bap- 
tism.” 

But to turn to another matter. The students who sign all 
this, and much more, on their admission to the college, reside 
there four years, “unless they be deemed by the trustees sufli- 
mer qualified to leave the college sooner.” But qualified in 
what? you will say. The Bishop of Exeter, commenting on the 


great learning of a commissioner of bankruptcy in the bankrupt 
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law, grounded his opinion on the total ignorance he displayed 
on all other law. He argued that his whole time must have 
been spent on the one branch of the profession to which he had 
applied himself. Now, considering that four years is the maxi- 
mum term of instruction, I cannot help feeling curious about 
the theological attainments of the men who passed the following 
examination. ‘They did pass, and their attainments gave great 
satisfaction, and were “highly creditable :” And to understand 
what is meant by “highly creditable,” I shall beg it to be borne 
in mind, that the report informs us “ certificates of honour to the 
number of twenty-six were presented to those students who had 
become entitled to them in accordance to the rules of the exami- 
nations,” which ought to indicate very “highly creditable” an- 
swering indeed, when one considers, that there are but sixteen* 
students in all, ten of whom had been less than two years in the 
college.t But the answering was highly creditable: so said 
one “ Phil. Dr.,” one “M.D.,” one “ LL.D.,” and one “ M.A.” 
What everybody says must be true, and we, who have been edu- 
cated at the old-fashioned universities, can only gape in asto- 
nishment, to see what may be done by a more judicious system. 
I hope, sir, you could satisfactorily answer all the following ex- 


amination questions. I have marked a few, if you think them 
worth printing. 


“METAPHYSICS. 


“FIRST PAPER. 
“ June 25th.— Morning, 9 to 12. 

“1. What methods should we pursue in investigating mental 
phenomena ? 

“2, What are the criteria of absolute truth ? 

“ Mention some absolute truths, and prove that they could not have 
been acquired by experience. 

“3. Distinguish between consciousness and reflection. Is the latter 
affected by the former? How? 

“4, Distinguish between spontancous reason and reflective reason. 
Prove that in every intellectual being spontaneous reason must have 
been prior to reflective reason. 


“5. Write a short essay upon objective truth and subjective truth, 


* And yet there has been accommodation for twenty students ever since 1621. 
The “ salaries” amount to over seven hundred pounds per annum, a scale of expense 
which seems sufficient for the education of twenty times the number, and certainly very 
disproportionate to an income of about 1400/—5591. of which are voluntary subserip- 
tions—and 282/. more raised by collections after sermons. In fact, the one item of 
** salaries” swallows up the whole property of the college, and leaves the students to 
take chance for food and fire in the contingency of popular favour, and the tender 
mercies of the voluntary system. 

t The examination was held in July, 1844. ‘Three of the students had entered in 
October, 1843, three in revere tong , two in January, 1843, and two more in 
September and November, 1842. 
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showing thow the existence of a distinction between them should affect 
our estimate of human opinions as to their formation. 


bh “SECOND PAPER, 
“ June 25th.—Afternoon, 4 to 6. 
*« 1, State: the different theories of Plato and ‘Aristotle, Locke, 
Hume, Berkeley, and Reid, concerning perception. 


** 2. Can consciousness be adduced in evidence of the existence of 
an external world? | 


«3. Compare the philosophies of Kant and Fichte, and point out 
their defects. | 


“4, What special relations to Christianity are to be found in the 
systems of Jacobi and Schleiermacher ? 
“THIRD PAPER. 
* June 26th.— Morning, 9 to 12. 


«1. How do we become possessed of the idea of absolute beauty ? 


“2. Compare the useful and the beautiful. Prove that the former 
cannot be the foundation of the latter. 


«3. Prove that the zsthetic emotion takes its rise in the symbolical 
power of outward objects. 


“4, Distinguish between the beauty of imitation and ideal beauty. 
“ 5. Distinguish between the sublime and the beautiful. 


“6. Write a short essay, applying your theory concerning esthetics 
to painting, sculpture, and literature. 
“FOURTH PAPER. 
* June 26th.— Afternoon, 2 to 4. 


“Write an essay on the distinction between necessary and contin- 


gent truths ; their relation to each other; and to the states of mind on 
which they respectively depend. 


LOGIC. 
“FIRST PAPER. 
“ June 25th.— Morning, 9 to 12. 


“1, Define Logic. State your reasons for adopting the definitio”, 


and mention the errors which have prevailed respecting the proper 
business of the science. 


“2. The ancient dialectics were a system of logomachy. Account 


Sor tt. 


“ 3. Distinguish between abstraction and generalization. What 


are the several theories of the realist, nominalist, and conceptualist, respect- 
ing general terms 
“SECOND PAPER. 


“ Jane 25th—Afternoon, 4 to 6. 
“ 1, What is the relation of Logic to the other sciences ?” 


“6. Aristotle says that all mathematical reasoning is reducible to 
syllogisms of the first figure. Give an instance by reducing any pro- 
position in Euclid to the first figure. 
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“ ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


« June 25th.—Morning, 9 to 12. 


“1. What do we mean by affinity between languages of different 
stocks ? 


“2, Mention the Indo-European languages, and prove by examples the 
propriety of classifying them as one tribe. . 

“3, What is the theory of a perfect alphabet? What are the redun- 
dancies and imperfections of the English alphabet ? | 

“4, Mention some varieties of classification of the parts of speech 
in the English language. To how few are they reducible? 

“5, Mention some points in which the English. language differs 
from the Greek and Latin, as to gender, number, and case. 

“6. Write an essay on the gradual formation of the English language, 
specifying tts most marked periods, and some of the most distinguished 
writers in those several periods.” 


“POPULAR NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


“1, How many kinds of levers are there? Give examples of them. 
Which of them is the least economical as to the power it expends? Has 
it any compensating advantage 

“2. Mention the other machines, and state the ratio between the power 
and the weight in each of them. : r 

«3, What are the laws of motion? State some of the experiments 
by which they are established ? 

«4, Give a popular description of the air-pump, the common forcing- 
pump, and the syphon. 
© 5, What ts the law as to time, and velocity of falling bodies ? 

_ “6. Describe the nature of sound.” 


“EXAMINATION PAPERS IN CLASSICS. 
“SENIOR CLASS. 
“GREEK. HERODOTUS, BOOK IV. 
“ April 23.—9 to 12, and 3 to 6. 

* Translate into English prose :— 

“ A, Herodotus, Book IV., ce. 13, 14. 

“ B. ” ” ” 

“ ” ” 

“ Explain all peculiarities of construction in A, B, and C, 

“ Translate into Ionic Greek :— 

“D. ‘The object of the inquiries of Herodotus of Halicarnassus is 
this, that the acts of men may not be forgotten through lapse of time; 
and that great and wondrous achievements, performed partly by Greeks 
and partly by barbarians, may not be without their fame; both in other 
respects, and for what cause they made war with one another. 


“1. State what you know of the life of Herodotus. What is the 
latest event mentioned in his history, and what the date of that event? 
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Does his history possess that unity of purpose which is the characteristic 
of all great works of art?” 
«4. Give a sketch of the notions of Herodotus about the geography 
of the world in general. What does he relate about the circumnavi- 
gation of Africa? Is the account credible? What does he say about 
maps? What does he call them? Mention another allusion to them 
by a contemporary writer. 
“ 5. Whence were the Scythians said to have derived their origin? 
Mention some of their principal customs, illustrating them by the 
usages of nations which are now known. | 
“6. Describe (by drawing a map or otherwise) the rivers of Scythia, — 
and the position of the peoples mentioned by Herodotus in and be- 
yond Scythia. 

“7. Mention the chief peculiarities of the Ionic dialect, and give 
the Attic form of the following words :—amrddekc, Ovwpaord, dpodoyéovar, 
TrBoat, weprideey, axixaro, Bactdniny.” 


“LATIN. CAESAR AND CICERO. 
“ April 25.—9 to 12, and 3 to 6. 


“ Translate into English :— 


“A, Cesar. The Civil War. I. 7. 

Ciews ad Atticum. VII. 3, from De animo autem 
meo’ to ‘magis timendi.’ 

“D. Give notes on the most remarkable points of syntax in the 
above extracts.” 


“Write an essay on the Causes and Events which brought on the 
Civil War, and the History of the War itself, including notices of the 
Lives and Characters of Cicero, Pompey, and Cesar.’’ 


“JUNIOR CLASS. 
“GREEK. HOMER. ILIAD XIII. 
“ April 23,—9 to 12, and 8 to 6. 


‘“‘ Translate into English Prose :— 


“A. Vv. 1—16. 

“B. Vv. 274—305. Explain the simile in Vv. 298, &c. 
Vv. 821—834. 

* D. Translate into Greek :— 

“‘ (].) The judge often admired the beauty of virtue. 

: 3) The water was turned into wine. 


« (3,) He was vexed that the citizens were rich. 

«(4,) The son of Sophroniscus admires those who manage the affairs 
of the state. 

“(5.) The King of the Persians had a pain in his lower jaw. 
« (6.) The beautiful hen lays many eggs. 
“« 3 The elephant has a very strong hide, 
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“ (8) I myself have done kind offices to the same persons. 
«*(9.) Most people admire what is beautiful. 


« (10,) Pericles, being general, with five others, laid waste half the 


Peloponnesus. 


1. What places claimed to be the birth-place of Homer? Do his 
ms contain any indications of the place and time at which he lived ? 
hat are the chief theories concerning the origin of the Homeric 
poems? By whom were they first collected and at what date? 
“2. Give a brief sketch of the subject, and contents of the Iliad, 
«3. Explain fully the construction of the Homeric hexameter. What 
appears to have been its original element? Is that element seen in a 
simpler form in any other kind of verse? What is Cesura? What 
are the chief licences in the Homeric verse ? 
** Scan the lines in the extract, stating what ceesuras they have, and 
pointing out any metrical peculiarities. 
“ 4, What are the chief points of difference between the language 
of Homer and the Attic dialect? Mention the words in the above 
extract which differ from the Attic, and write down their Attic forms. 
“5. What evidence do we possess of the existence of the letter Vau 
in Greek? Mention ten words which can be proved to have begun, 


in Homer’s time, with that or some other consonant which was after- 
wards lost. 


“LATIN. SALLUST. JUGURTHA. 
“ April 25.—9 to 12, and 3 to 6. 
Translate into English :—~ 
“ A. Sallust, Jugurtha, c, 8. 


“By »  ¢. 3], as far as ‘quam omnino non para- 
visse.’ 
“ From what Greek writer is the concluding sentiment taken? 


“C. Give full syntactical and etymological notes on the first ex- 
tract.” 


‘Write an Essay on the History of Rome, from the close of the 
third Punic War to the breaking out of the civil wars of Marius and 


ae taking special notice of the Gracchi, Marius, Sylla, and Jugur- 
tha.” 


Now, there either was, or there was not, a probability, that 
such questions as these would be answered, and such essays 
written. If there was not, it was a most impudent falsehood to 
put them forth as examination papers, in mimicry of those 
which the attainments of a few, in a large university, make it 
necessary (if it ever can be necessary) to have provided by the 
examiners. But if these questions were tolerably well answered 
by the bulk of the pupils,—they not having been specially 
crammed on each individually,—If the pupils at Cheshunt really 
know the “criteria of absolute truth,"—If they are competent 
critics of Plato, Aristotle, Locke, Hume, Berkeley, Reid, Kant, 
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Fichte, Jacobi and Schleiermacher,—If they can distinguish be- 
tween beauty of imitation and ideal beauty,—and, in a short 
essay, apply their theory of esthetics to painting, sculpture and 
literature,—If, moreover, they are such adepts in logic and 
mathematics, as to bring the one to bear practically on the other, 
and so au fait at Mill, Wheatley and the moderns, as to account 
for the ancient dialectics being a system of logomachy—this, 
with a comprehensive knowledge of English literature, algebra, 
geometry, and philosophy, while even the junior class is ex- 
cted to know the “ chief theories concerning the origin of the 
omeric poems, and the original element of the Homeric hexa- 
meter, forces one to exclaim, in the words of a prologue, 


“ Haste science onward—speed the glorious hour, 
When genius’ self shall own mechanic power, 
Teach wit’s bright spark by chemic aid to gleam, 
And build an epic by the aid of steam; 

In small saloon erect Arcadian grove, 
And ripen talents in a German stove.” 


Yours truly, H. 

Some readers may ask, “ Why will the dissenters make all 
this fearful puffing about education, when they must know that 
all those who are capable of forming any judgment on the sub- 
ject will never believe a man to be the wiser because an 
empirical tutor has asked him as many hard questions as the 
Queen of Sheba asked King Solomon. The question is, did the 
man answer them? and how? The answers are not published; 
and of course people will judge from what is published, and 
when they find that the works of dissenters commonly bear 
plain marks of their not being familiar with such learning as 
that in which they are examined, the impression is not to be 
removed by now and then printing a flaring examination paper, 
even though it be certified by half-a-dozen doctors of dissenting 
divinity. Look, for instance, at Mr. Brook’s Life of Cartwright, 
a book recently published, and of some pretension; one that 
comes out as a work of championship, and is quite to settle the 
matter of establishments and utterly to deface all manner of 
angi The Rev. Mr. Brook of Birmingham may perhaps 

ave passed through some half-dozen such examinations, and 
have done himself infinite credit; but yet when he comes to 
these words in Strype’s Life of Parker, “God send us of his 
grace, I fear our wits be infatuated, ué Deus in plenitudine 
temporis supplicium sumat” (p. 420,) he does not give the 
Latin words at all, but prints the passage thus: “ God send us 
of his grace: I fear our wits are infatuated. God in due time 
answer our supplication” (p. 136.) 
The note of admiration is his own, and it is certainly 
well-placed, whether we consider it as the exponent of the 
author’s feelings on having (as he thought) translated a bit of 
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- Latin, or of the reader’s at discovering that he had himself: so 
misunderstood that same bit when he read it just before, The 
writer is indebted for this illustration to a very able: and deci- 
sive review of the book in the Gentleman’s Magazine for this 
month ; but there are only too many which, if not so gross, are as 
undeniable proofs that these great flourishes of trumpets mean 
little or nothing ; and therefore, as has been already observed, 
people may ask, why should the dissenters make this sort of 
show off? Of course, nothing could be more terrific to the con- 
gregations whom these students are likely to serve than that they 
should begin to talk the Ionic dialect, or to confute the systems of 
Aristotle, Kant, and Confucius. They do not dream of doing an 
such thing, and the people would not tolerate them if they did. 

But then it is something to be able to say, “I could an I 
would.” It is something for a man engaged in the more im- 
portant duties of the ministry to look back with a sort of mixed 
feeling of regret and thankfulness on the hard studies of youth, 
the midnight oil, the academic groves that echoed the names— 
alas, mere heathen names—of Homer and Virgil, Cicero and 
Dalzel, and all the vain-glories of metaphysics and simple 
equations. ‘The report may happen to lie about: it may pro- 
yoke the question, “ Did you really understand all this Greek, and 
make out all this conjuration of « andy? What an excellent tutor 
you would make if you could but be persuaded to think that 
you might lawfully use your talents, and deduct some of your 
time from pastoral employment, for that dignified and important 
and not altogether unprofitable occupation. 

By the way, it is right to add, though it is almost a pity after 
talking so much about dissenting learning, and showing that 
even the students at Cheshunt are studying the German 
language—it is a pity to add, that the “ Congregational 
Calendar,” in speaking of the church in Austria, actually con- 
tains the following passage verbatim et literatim. 


“ The ecclesiastical divisions are 15 archbishoprics, 76 bishoprics, 
19 superintendencies, 28,903 parishes (19,503 Catholic, and 9400 
non-Catholic,) and 1928 Catholic chapelries. The secular clergy 
(samnit nachwuchs—which may perhaps be translated priests, deacons 


not ordained) were 56,988 (46,555 Catholic, and 10,433 non-Catholic) 
in 1839,”—p, 126. 


It may be hoped that “J, B.” of “Islington,” who edits 
the Congregational Calendar, will, like his brother editor of the 
Lady’s Magazine, give the solution of his enigma in his next 
publication, or at least offer a prize to any reader who may be 
clever enough to make priests and deacons, ordained, or not or- 
dained, out of samnit nachwuchs. | 

In the February number of the Magazine we published some 
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curious details of dissenting statistics, collected from this same 
Congregational Calendar for 1846, which, it will be remembered, 
is stated in the title page to have been “Compiled pursuant to 
a vote of the Annual Assembly of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales.” From the account which the dissenters 
give of themselves, it is pretty evident that the independent 
bodies are in anything but a prosperous condition. With re- 
gard to the Methodists, the Congregational Calendar informs us, 
that of the Wesleyan Methodists there has been (according to 
the Minutes of Conference for 1845) an increase, in England, of 
3180; and in Ireland, a decrease of 483—i.e., an increase of 
2697 in the United Kingdom, in a body which professes to num- 
ber 362,704; while the Methodist New Connexion and the 
Primitive Methodists have both suffered a decrease, the former 
of 430 members, and the latter of 820. Again, in the Wesleyan 
Methodist Association, “it appeared that in thirty-two circuits 
there had been some increase in the number of church members, 
and that in thirty-three circuits the number of members had de- 
creased. When we turn from the Methodists to the Baptists, 
the state of that denomination seems little more prosperous. 
eh eugie| is the account given in the Congregational Ca- 
endar :— 
THE BAPTIST DENOMINATION. 

* From ‘The Baptist Manual,’ for 1845, it appears that the entire 
number of Baptist churches in Great Britain and Ireland in 1844, was 
1702. Thirteen are now to be erased from that list, as having been 
erroneously entered, or having become extinct. On the other hand, 
_ 14 new churches have been founded, aud four now first reported, 
which make an increase of 98 [? 18]: these make the estimated num- 
ber of churches to be 1787 [1707]. 

«“ On the state of the Denomination, the Committee of the Union 
‘observe with deep regret, that the condition of not a few of the 
churches is stationary and even retrograde. A calculation carefully 
formed from the returns, exhibits the following results :—In 22 of the 
Associations, containing 537 churches, the condition of which is re- 
ported, 174 have had no clear increase ; and of these 142 have suffered 
a clear diminution.’ 

« By an examination of the returns received by the Committee from 
978 churches, the following results appear :— 


Gross Decrease. Gross Increase. 
By Death . . ... . 1808 By Profession. . 
By Letter . . ... . 1749 By Letter . . . 1971 
By Withdrawment . . . 445 By Restoration . . 
By Exclusion. . « 2151 
Total . . . 11,045 


Decrease . . 6158 


Net Increase . 4892 
“ Dividing this net increase among 978 churches, it yields an ave- 
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rage of five members to each church. But this is obtained by spread- 
ing the comparatively large increase of the more prosperous churches 
over those who have been less favoured. In fact, the number of 
churches, the clear increase of which does not exceed one or two 
members each, is very large.” —p. 133 


The account of the Presbyterians in Ireland deserves particular 
notice, on account of the extraordinary bonus which government 
is holding out to their attempts to make proselytes. The 


Congregational Calendar refers to this fact in the following 
manner :— 


‘THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN IRELAND. 


“The General Assembly of this church, as constituted July 4th, 
1844, comprised thirty-six presbyteries, 474 ministers, and 459 con- 
gregations. It has religious schemes like its Free-church sister in 
Scotland. The Home mission has added about 160 congregations to 
the body in fourteen years. At present, 32 congregations receive 
grants from its funds of 25/. each, which the mission has engaged to 


make good ‘ until the congregations are endowed by government.’ ”»—p. 182. 


The last words of this sentence refer to the engagement 
which the late ministry entered into, and which the present 
ministers are carrying out, to give the endowment called the 
Regium Donum to every presbyterian congregation which has 
built a chapel and has paid a minister £25 a-year for three 
years. ‘This arrangement has, of course, operated to assist the 
presbyterians in making a fictitious increase of their body in 
places where it had no previous existence. Wherever a land- 
lord or a time-serving member of parliament is prevailed on to 
give a site and assist in building a meeting house, they contrive 
to make up the stipend of £25, partly by pew-rents real or 
nominal, partly, in some cases, by setting an imaginary value on 
the site of the meeting-house, and reckoning this as part of the 
stipend; and in a large number of instances, by a grant of the 
whole sum required from the Presbyterian Home Mission. What 
possible good government expect to effect by giving such en- 
couragement to the spread of the intolerant and persecuting 
principles of the Solemn League and Covenant, it is vain to 
conjecture. Half that quantity of encouragement given to the 
church in England and Ireland, would soon produce results, 
even in a political view, of incalculable benefit to the empire. 
But it is vain to hope for encouragement to the church. The 
current is all running in the contrary direction. The wisdom 
of the present generation reaches no higher than to “ break down 
the carved work thereof with axes and hammers.” 

As a valued Irish correspondent has lately obliged our 
readers and done good service to the church, by his able 
exposure of the falsehoods of Dr. Massie and the Christian 
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Witness, it may be desirable to add here the no less absurd 
misstatements of the Congregational Calendar relative to the 
incomes of the Irish bishops. The editor of the Congregational 
C | constructed a table, from whith the following is 
extracted, with the addition of the real value of the sees, as 
given in the British Magazine for March :— 

| REAL VALUE, 
Armagh .. - « £19,198 £9871 
. 10,988 6934 
Kildare. 8,690 to be suppressed. 
Clogher . 11,044 to be suppressed. 


_ Kilmore, Ardagh, and Elphin 17,069 4315 


Down, Connor, and Dromore p 11,288 3959 
Derry and Raphoe . . 21965 6099 
Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. 10,804 2129 
Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe ; 7,425 4939 
Killaloe, Kilfenora, Clonfert, and Kil- 

Tuam, Killala,and Achonry .. 13,416 3941 
Meath... ‘ 7,133 3635 
Cashel, Emly, Waterford, and Lismore 14,834 4464 
Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin ... . 12,163 3643 


| £174,071 £57,358 
Deduct real value 57,358 


£117,713 


From which it appears that, even supposing the income of 
the existing Bishops of Kildare and Clogher (which will lapse 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners on the next avoidance of 
the sees) were to amount to 17,000/., still the Congregational 
Calendar exaggerates the income of the Irish bishops by more 
than one hundred thousand pounds per annum. By such 
amazing falsehoods it is that the leaders of the dissenters are 
labouring to effect the destruction of the protestant church in 


that country. The remark of the editor of the Congregational 
Calendar is not a little curious. 


“The incomes of the Irish prelates have been gathered from a 
epee wae document printed 1833 (No. 263.) By the Church 

emporalities Bill of that year, several dioceses were united, and their 
revenues were ‘transferred to and vested in the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners,” so that the present incomes of those united sees may not be so 
large as their combined revenues suggest.’ —pp. 129, 130.. 


How much trouble he must have taken to obtain accurate in- 
formation. 
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